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EDITORIAL 


The long-expected publication of the complete collection of 
Dead Sea Scrolls in the possession of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem has at last appeared, in a sumptuous volume 
entitled "Ogar ha-Megilloth ha-Genuzoth (Bialik Foundation, 
Jerusalem, 1954). The work embraces facsimiles and transcrip- 
tions of three scrolls from the first Qumran cave—the Isaiah 
manuscript B, the Hymns of Thanksgiving, and the War of the 
Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness—with an introduction 
by the editor, Professor E. L. Sukenik. Publication has been 
held up as a result of Professor Sukenik’s death in 1953, but 
the work has been seen through the press by his son, General 
Yigga’el Yadin. Some of us had the pleasure, about the 
beginning of the New Year, of hearing General Yadin lecture 
in London on the War scroll—a subject, no doubt, of special 
interest to a distinguished archaeologist who proved himself an 
enterprising and successful military leader in the Israeli-Arab 
fighting of 1948. This document contains detailed instructions 
for the eschatological warfare which was to mark the time of 
trouble foretold in Daniel xii. 2, which the Qumran community 
believed was already. upon them. The tactics and weapons 
described in detail are based, according to General Yadin, on 
contemporary Roman military manuals, and point to a date in 
the period 50-20 B.c. We look forward to the appearance of / 
General Yadin’s study of this scroll; and it is certain that the 
publication of the scroll and its two companions, together with 
that of the other manuscript material more recently found in the 
same area, will call forth many further studies of interest to all 
who are concerned with the Biblical field. 

Still more recently comes the welcome news that the four 
scrolls acquired late in 1947 by the Syrian Monastery of St. 
Mark in Jerusalem have been purchased by the Israel National 
Trust. Welcome news indeed, for it is right that these scrolls 
should remain in one of the two states which have succeeded 
to the former mandatory régime in Palestine; it is fitting that 
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they should rejoin the three other scrolls from the first Qumran 
cave; and it is gratifying to know that they are accessible to 
competent and trustworthy scholars. There is now good hope 
that the long-delayed unrolling and publication of the fourth 
of these scrolls (hitherto tentatively identified as the Aramaic 
Apocalypse of Lamech) may be expedited. 

The rest of the manuscript material subsequently found 
in the same neighbourhood will be published in a series of 
volumes entitled Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, editeds by 
Péres D. Barthélemy and J. T. Milik, with contributions by 
Pére R. de Vaux and Messrs. H. J. Plenderleith,G. M. Crowfoot 
and G. Lankester Harding. 


The Reformation Translation Fellowship, to which reference 
was made in an Editorial twelve months ago, continues its good 
work of providing sound literature for Chinese students. 
Among new work completed or in prospect we may mention 
Chinese translations of The Importance of Christian Scholarship, 
by J. Gresham Machen, Do you Believe? by Edward J. Young, 
and God Spake by Moses, by O. T. Allis. We are interested to 
know that there has been more demand for the Chinese transla- 
tion of Dr. Machen’s Christianity and Liberalism than for any 
of the Fellowship’s other publications; two printings have 
been exhausted and a third is contemplated. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer 
of the British Branch of the RTF—Mr. Norman A. MacMillan, 
78 Brookehowse Road, Bellingham, London, S.E. 6. 
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The third survey volume published by the British “ Society for 
Old Testament Study ” appeared between three and four years 
ago.! It gives an interesting and informing account of the 
literature which has appeared in this field during “ the last 
thirty years’. Representing, as it does, the critical viewpoint 
and proceeding, as it does, on the assumption that conservative 
scholarship can safely be ignored because its conclusions are 
“dogmatically reached ’’, it serves to show very clearly how 
much difference of opinion there is even among critical scholars 
who are “* concerned only with the evidence, and the conclusions 
to which it might naturally lead ”’.* 

Among the conclusions arrived at by the writers of these 
surveys, two are of special interest. The one has to do with the 
Massoretic Text in general; and we are told* that scholars 
to-day entertain a much greater respect for this text than was 
the case with the last generation or two of scholars, that the 
days of ad libitum emendation of the MT are now at an end, 
and that the MT is to be preferred in general to the LXX. The 
second has to do especially with the literary form of the Poetical 
and Prophetical Books;' and weare told that the efforts of the 
metricists in the past to secure regularity of metre by textual 
emendation were mistaken, that such regularity of metre is not 


4 The Old Testament and Modern Study: A Generation of Discovery and 
Research. Essays by Members of the Society for Old Testament Study, edited 
by Professor H. H. Rowley of Manchester University, 1951. [See THe Evan- 
GELICAL QUARTERLY, XXiv (1952), p. 3.] 


? The earlier volumes were: The People and the Book (1925), edited by A. S. 
Peake; and Record and Revelation (1938), edited by H. Wheeler Robinson. The 
words, “last thirty years,” indicate that this volume does not confine itself 
merely to the period since the second volume appeared. 


* Cf. the Introduction by Rowley, p. xv. Such a statement should not be 
quoted without an accompanying word of protest. “ Critical” scholars are 
quite as dogmatic as they claim of their opponents. Their rejection of the 
supernatural, for example, is no less dogmatic than they assert its acceptance to be. 


* By Rowley (pp. xv, xxv f.), Albright (p. 25), D. W. Thomas (pp. 242-8). 


* The attempt to treat the Prophets as poetic in form goes back to Bishop 
Lowth’s Isaiah (1778), which was a development of his Oxford Praelectiones 
(1753). He claimed that all his predecessors had treated them as prose (p. 5). 
Nourse in his Paragraph Bible (1834) applied to the AV the general principles 
of Lowth and arranged the bulk of the Prophets, including even passages in 
Daniel, in poetical form. The metrical studies of Ley, Bickell, Sievers, Grimme, 
and others promoted interest in this subject; and many scholars (e.g., Rothstein) 
bailed metrics as an important aid in “ correcting ” the MT. 
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to be regarded as characteristic of Hebrew poetry.' This 
“‘ conservative” trend is a welcome one. It would be more 
welcome if we could be at all sure that it will be permanent.* 

A striking illustration of the new attitude to the MT is 
furnished by the recent study of the Book of Nahum by Alfred 
Haldar of the Scandinavian (Uppsala) School.* For fifty years 
every discussion of Nahum making the slightest claim to be 
regarded as scholarly or critical has had to deal more or less 
fully with the “alphabet poem” in chap. i. Haldar does 
not even mention it. The relatively few textual emendations 
which he proposes for this chapter have no bearing on the 
“restoration ” of its alphabetic form. In fact the nearest he 
comes to mentioning it is when he bluntly dismisses as unwar- 
ranted the attempt to treat verses 2b—3a as corrupt or displaced. 
Since these two lines have been a major stumbling-block in the 
path of the “ Alphabetizers”’, such cavalier treatment is re- 
markable, to say the least; especially so since Haldar cannot be 
accused of ignorance of the fact that the presence of such a 
poem, or extensive traces of it, has been widely accepted in 
critical circles for half a century or more. This attitude may 
therefore justly be regarded as a noteworthy confirmation of 
the fact that when the MT is taken as it stands, the evidence in 
favour of the alleged alphabet poem is far from convincing, or 
to put it more strongly, is quite inadequate.® It is only necessary 
to examine the evidence to appreciate this fact. 


1 Op. cit., pp. xxvi f. (Rowley), p. 25 (Albright), p. 281 (Honeyman). 


2 It is a rather amazing fact that the “* Traditio-historical "’ or, as it is often 
called, the “* Scandinavian ” School of Widengren, Engnell, Pedersen, Nyberg, 
Haldar, etc., while entertaining a high regard for the MT, nevertheless regards 
the bulk of the OT literature as post-exilic, and endeavours to impose a 
“* Canaanite” cult pattern on the pre-exilic religion of Israel, a strange com- 
bination of conservatism with radicalism! 


® Studies in the Book of Nahum, 1947. 


* Moffatt, for example, in his New Translation, “ reconstructs” the poem 
without indicating that it is alphabetical. 


5 Much of the textual criticism of recent years has had as its basic assumption, 
expressed or implied, the claim that the MT is “ often desperately corrupt” 
(Moffatt), which has been regarded as giving the critic full liberty to edit it at 
will. Nahum i has been regarded as an especially clear example of such corrup- 
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I, THE ALPHABET POEM AND THE MASSORETIC TEXT 


1. The first five verses of the poem (2-6) form ten metrical 
lines (distichs). But of the ten only five give any clear evidence 
of alphabetic Sequence. They are: 2a (Aleph), 4a (Gimel), 
5a (He), 5b (Waw), 6b (Heth). The metre of the remaining eight 
verses of the chapter! is much less regular. Most of the verses 
may be regarded as forming single lines (distichs). But whether 
we regard them as single lines or, in the case of verses 11 and 14, 
divide them at the Athnah into double lines, there is only one 
of them which begins with an alphabetic letter in its proper 
sequence: viz. verse 7 (Teth). So it appears that in the 19 or 
more lines into which chap. i can be divided according to the 
MT, there are only six which give any clear indication of strict 
alphabetic sequence: viz. Sa and 5b, which give us He and Waw,? 
6b and 7 which give us Heth and Teth, while Gimel (4a) may be 
said to stand in its proper sequence and Aleph (2a) naturally 
stands at the beginning. 


2. The obvious changes which are required to augment the 
alphabetic structure are so very simple that it is hard to believe 
that a man who was capable of writing such a prophecy as 
the Book of Nahum sets before us would have failed to make 
them, if he had really intended to write such a poem. These 
changes are the following: 


(a) The shifting of the YHWH with which verse 3b begins to 
the end of 3a or its deletion. The parallelism with verse 3a 
which also begins with YHWH favours the MT punctuation. 
But the change makes this line begin with Beth (bestipah),’ 
which would be appropriate for the second line of an alphabet 
poem. Consequently on such an assumption the MT punctua- 
tion is somewhat difficult to account for. 


(6) Verse 4a begins with Aleph ('umlal). In an alphabet poem 
it should begin with Daleth. Three or more words beginning 
with Daleth have been proposed. The only warrant for sub- 
stituting any one of them must be found in the alphabetic 


' The MT verse-division assigns 14 verses to chap. i, while the English assigns 
IStoit. Here the Hebrew verse-division is followed. 

* The Waw of Sb can hardly be regarded as significant. Verses 8, 12b, 14 
also begin with Waw. 

* But cf. Ps. xxv, where the 5 of the Beth line begins the 2nd word. 
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arrangement, against which is the obvious fact that it is absurd 
to suppose that a Hebrew prophet with the unusually extensive 
vocabulary which was clearly at the command of the writer of 
the Book of Nahum could not have discovered a suitable word 
beginning with d if he had wished to do so. There is no force 
in the claim that the line ought not to begin and end with the 
same word. For Nahum is fond of such repetitions. 


(c) According to the alphabetic arrangement, verse 6a should 
begin with Zayin. Instead, it begins with Lamedh. But the 
second word in the line (za‘mé) does begin with Zayin. So all 
that is needed is to make the simple sentence compound: “ His 
anger, who can stand before it?” (cf. verse 3b)—a very simple 
change, but one which is so very simple, that it is hard to 
understand how Nahum could have failed to make it, or if 
Nahum had written it thus, how a copyist could have been so 
careless as to recast the sentence and in so doing obliterate the 
alphabetic feature. 


3. The further changes which are required to complete the 
first ten lines (as far as Yodh) of the poem are, on the other 
hand, much more radical and for that reason also quite difficult 
to account for: 


(a) The most serious difficulty is presented by verses 2b—3a. 
If the poem begins with verse 2a, as has been generally supposed,} 
the two lines which follow must be regarded either as misplaced 
or as an editorial gloss, introduced by someone who did not 
recognize the alphabetic structure of the poem. They cannot 
be made to fit into such a poem where they stand. Verse 2b 
is usually regarded as a misplaced Nun verse, and 3a as a 
further corruption. But how they came to stand where they 
do is an unsolved problem. 


(b) The formation of the Yodh verse is difficult. If it is made 
to begin with verse 7b, then 7a, the Jeth verse, has to be 
expanded, since 7b is needed to complete that verse as it stands. 
But such an expansion of verse 7b as “ Knoweth (YHWH) 
those that trust in him; and with an overwhelming flood (he 
will deliver them) ”’ has nothing to commend it except the fact 
that it forms a respectable Yodh line, and by appropriating the 
first two words of verse 8 makes it possible to use the third 


! Duhm made the poem begin with verse 3a, but apparently had few followers. | 
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word of that verse, which begins with Kaph, to start the Kaph 
line. 

It is not necessary to discuss the remaining verses of the 
chapter in detail. The attempt, first made by Gunkel (1893), 
to discover and restore a complete alphabet poem extending 
into chap. ii, has been pretty generally abandoned. Nowack, 
for example, following Gunkel, first attempted (1897) to restore 
the entire poem. But later (1903) he admitted that only the 
restoration of verses 2-8 can be regarded as generally agreed 
upon. As to the rest he declared that there were as many 
restorations of the poem as there were reconstructions of the 
text proposed by the critics,? a statement which is valid to-day, 
except that interest in the complete restoration of the poem 
seems to have decidedly abated, probably because the attempt 
has proved so futile.* : 


ll. “* NOT AN ALPHABET POEM OF THE ORDINARY KIND ” 


An alternative to the attempt to restore a complete alphabet 
poem by means of more or less radical textual emendation was 
offered by Professor Davis of Princeton in 1911.4 He admitted 
that the passage under consideration is “ poetic in character 
and alphabetic in form”. But he also held that we do not have 
here “an alphabetic psalm of the ordinary kind”. Instead, 
the poet “has allowed the consecutive sounds to introduce 
topics rather than verses and to follow each other singly or in 
groups throughout the stately oration”’. Such an explanation 
of the structure of the poem has in its favour the fact that it 
recognizes and seeks to do justice to a definite alphabetic 
element or influence in the poem, without changing the MT; 


1 The extreme to which Gunkel was prepared to go is illustrated by his claim 
that verse 12, which he held to be the Nun line, must be very corrupt because 
there is not a single Nun in it! Gunkel claimed to have discovered in the word 
shab which commences ii. 3 the name of the author of the poem, Shobi or 
Shobay. 


* Nowack, Kleine Propheten (1903), p. 251. But in his third edition he extended 
the restoration by two verses (2-10 instead of 2-8). In Kittel, Biblia Hebraica 
(1906), he did not carry the conjectural restoration beyond Samekh (10b). Cf. 
Procksch, in the 3rd edition of Kittel (1937). 


*For Duhm’s theory as to the origin of the poem and the reason for its 
“* mutilated ” condition see Anmerkungen zu den Zwiélf Propheten (p. 62). It is 
the reductio ad absurdum of subjective criticism. 


* Article “* Nahum ” in J. D. Davis, A Dictionary of the Bible, 3rd edition. 
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and that it allows for a certain freedom of arrangement by 
recognizing that certain sounds may occur singly or in groups, 
and that the arrangement is topical as well as alphabetical. 
This may be taken to mean that while alphabetic sequence is 
clearly present, it is only one of several factors in the construc- 
tion of the poem, all of which require recognition. On the 
other hand, it is to be noted that, while all the sounds of the 
alphabet are “ heard ”’ in the course of the poem, they are not 
always heard or heard distinctly where strict alphabetic sequence 
would clearly require it.1_ Thus, the sounds which are most 
clearly heard in i. 2 are not Aleph and Beth, but Mem, Nun, and 
Qoph, sounds all of which belong in the second half of the 
alphabet. 

In referring to “topics” and to “ groups of sounds”, Dr. 
Davis called attention to two features of the poem which the 
Alphabetizers have been inclined to overlook. The one is that 
with Nahum topics are more important than mere sounds. In 
the lines in which the alphabetic feature is most prominent, the 
phrasing simply expresses and develops the theme. Tempest 
and cloud, sea and rivers, Bashan, Carmel, Lebanon, moun- 
tains and hills, earth and inhabited earth form a natural sequence 
describing Jehovah’s universal sovereignty over His whole 
creation. And this description is the appropriate preparation 
for the declaration of the wrath and anger of God against His 
enemies (verse 6) and, according to that love of startling anti- 
thesis which is so characteristic of Nahum, for the declaration 
of His goodness to those that trust in Him (verse 7). To what 
extent the prophet was influenced by alphabetic sequence in 
arranging his thoughts it would be hard to say, in view of the 
fact that he has failed to introduce it into lines where, as we 
have seen, it would have been simplicity itself to do so. 


The other matter mentioned by Dr. Davis, the grouping of 
sounds, is of still greater importance, for the reason that it 
calls attention to the fact that with Nahum repetition, assonance, 
alliteration, and paronomasia are more important than mere 
alphabetic sequence. 


1 Thus Daleth occurs eight times in words in chap i, viz. verses 3 (twice), 
6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 14; only in one case (verse 3) at the beginning of the word. Pe 
occurs nine times: verse 3 (twice), 4, 5, 6 (twice), 8, 9, 14; four times at the 
beginning of the phrase. Consequently d and p are both heard, but with little 
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Ill. REPETITION, ASSONANCE, ALLITERATION, PARONOMASIA 
IN NAHUM 


Unlike the alphabetic feature, these characteristics of Nahum’s 
style are found in all parts of the book which bears his name: 


(a) The same word is repeated several times in rather close 
connection: ndgem (i. 2, three times), YHWH (i. 2, three times), 
‘umlal (i. 4b, twice), ge’6n (ii. 3, twice), bozzu (ii. 10, twice), 
qél (ili. 2, twice), gam (iii. 10, 11, four times), yeleg (iii. 15, 16, 
three times). Compare also the phrases: “ who... and who ” 
(i. 6a), “* a full end he will make ” (i. 8a) and “ a full end he has 
made ”’ (i. 9a), “* I have afflicted thee and not will I afflict thee ”’ 
(i. 12), “* feast thy feasts ” (ii. la), “‘ stand ye, stand ye ”’ (ii. 9), 
“ behold I am against thee saith Jehovah of hosts ” (ii. 14; iii. 5), 
“corpse .. . their corpse ” (iii. 3), “ shall devour thee . . . shall 
devour thee ” (iii. 15), “‘ make thyself many . . . make thyself 
many ” (iii. 15). Consequently the ’uwmlal. . .’umlal of i. 4b has 
excellent warrant in the style of Nahum, and may be regarded 
as emphatic repetition. 


(6) Nahum shows a decided fondness for words which have 
two adjacent consonants the same: ‘anan (i. 3), ’umlal (i. 4), 
hitmégagu (i. 5), yéshebé bah (i. 5), bagaq (ii. 3, two forms), 
yithélelu, yishtagshequ, and yerdégecu (ii. 5), sdkek (ii. 6), 
metépepét ‘al libebéhen (ii. 8), mayim mimé (ii. 9), halhalah 
(ii. 11), pa’rar (ii. 11), zeniiné zénah (iii. 4), mamlekét (iii. 5), 
yiddéd and shoddedah (iii. 7), mayim sabib (iii. 8), ‘olaléha 
(iii. 10), mé magér and tit (iii. 14), kékebé (ii. 16), g6b gdbay 
and néded (iii. 17). 


(c) Nahum also shows a liking for words which are quite 
similar in sound and sometimes in meaning: nitteka followed 
by nittecu (i. 6b), hoshek (i. 8) followed by tehashshebiin;(i. 9) 
and by hésheb (i. 11), nagér megirah (ii. 2), merkabah meraqqgedah 
(iii. 2), Nineweh followed by yantid and menahamim (iii. 7), 
yerutteshu berésh followed by ruttequ bazziggim (iii. 10), 
wenddad weld’ néda‘ (iii. 17). The most remarkable examples of 
alliteration are: sirim sebtikim tikesob’am sebi¥’im (i. 10), four 
words beginning with Samekh and ending with Mem, three of 
which also have a Beth. Hardly less noteworthy is the combina- 
tion biigah timebiiqgah timebullagah (ii. 11). Cf. Isa. xxiv, with 
which Nahum shows marked resemblances. 
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The above examples taken as a whole (for some are more 
impressive than others) serve to show that Nahum had a fine 
feeling for rhythm, alliteration, assonance, and word-play or 
paronomasia. And it is especially to be noted that while the 
alphabetic feature is restricted to a few verses in chap. i, these 
other features are found in all parts of the book, and may 
therefore be regarded as more characteristic of Nahum’s style. 


IV. SUDDEN TRANSITIONS \ 


Another striking feature of Nahum’s style is his fondness for 
sudden transition and rather startling antithesis: 


(a) “* Patient ” (i. 3a) stands in sharp contrast to the thrice 
repeated “‘ avenging ’’, which precedes it. But the “ great of 
strength’ and “he will certainly not hold guiltless ” which 
follow indicate clearly that patience may imply postponement 
but does not mean pardon. 


(b) “Good” (i. 7) is immediately defined as applying to 
those who “ trust” Jehovah; and the “ with an overwhelming 
flood ” which follows recalls verse 3b and makes the threat of 
vengeance more emphatic. 


(c) Since Judah is mentioned by name first in ii. 1 (cf. ii. 3, 
where Jacob and Israel are mentioned) and Nineveh, aside from 
the heading, first in ii. 8, the pronouns in i. 8-ii. 3 must be 
carefully studied. Verses 8-12a refer to Nineveh and the 
Assyrians, either as spoken of or directly addressed. Verses 
12b-13 of chap. i are addressed to Judah, ii. | to Nineveh, 
li. 2 to Nineveh. Consequently, in this brief compass of eight 
_ verses, the “‘ thou, thee, or thy ” means first Nineveh, then Judah, 
then Nineveh, then Judah; and finally the first description of the 
siege is introduced with the words, ‘‘ He that dasheth in pieces 
is come up against thee (Nineveh)”. The contrast is most 
marked at verse 14, since Judah has just been promised deliver- 
ance from affliction. 


(d) This feature also appears in the repetitive references to the 
destruction of Nineveh. Chap. i. 14 predicts its utter destruc- 
tion, ii. 1 introduces a messenger bringing the news that the 
enemy-city has been destroyed and Judah is exhorted to rejoice 
with a sense of utter security. Then with ii. 2 there begins a 
vivid account of the assault and overthrow of the city, which 
has just been reported by the herald as already accomplished; | 
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and this is followed in chap. iii by a dirge-like woe pronounced 
upon the city, which covers much the same ground though with 
different imagery. It is as if the prophet would make assurance 
doubly sure that the “ city of blood ” will really perish and that 
utterly. 


(e) One of the most remarkable examples of sudden contrast 
in Nahum is near the end of the little book, the use of the word 
“locust”. In iii. 15a the locust is used as a figure to describe 
the destruction which will be visited on Nineveh: “ There 
shall fire devour thee, the sword shall cut thee off, it shall devour 
thee like a locust.”” Then with the thought of the countlessness 
of the locusts in mind, the prophet proceeds at once to apply it 
to Nineveh itself: ‘“‘ Make thyself many like the locust, make 
thyself many like the grasshopper.”’ Useless! For the locust 
“flies away’ and flees away’ and “its whereabouts is not 
known”. So mighty Nineveh will utterly vanish from the 
earth. This use of the locust to describe both the enemies of 
Nineveh and then Nineveh herself is most impressive. 


VY. THE PARONOMASIA IN NAHUM i. 2 


We have seen that the first and perhaps the most serious 
obstacle which confronts those who seek to discover a mutilated 
or imperfect alphabet poem in chap. i and to restore or com- 
plete it, consists of verses 2b and 3a, which simply cannot be 
harmonized with the view that a strictly regular alphabet poem 
begins with verse 2. Since, then, we have found that there are 
other characteristics of Nahum’s style which are more marked 
and more pervasive than alphabetic sequence, it will be well to 
consider whether one or more of them can enable us to account 
for these lines which the advocates of the alphabetic arrange- 
ment have found so intractable. | 

The Book of Nahum bears the relatively brief heading, “‘ The 
burden of Nineveh, the book of the vision of Nahum the 
Elkoshite.” Here briefly stated we have: (1) the nature of the 
prophecy, that it is a weighty, solemn, and threatening utter- 
ance, which was received as a prophetic vision, (2) that the 
subject of the vision is Nineveh, and (3) that the message is 
delivered by Nahum the Elkoshite. The form of the heading is 
unique in the sense that it is not exactly the same as any other 
found in the O.T., although it closely resembles some of them. 
The words “ burden of” are used by Isaiah in introducing his 
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prophecies against the nations (cf. also Hab. i. 1; Zech. ix. 1, 
xii. 1; Mal. i. 1); and the mention of Nineveh is needed 
because Nineveh is not named in the body of the book until 
ii. 8 (cf. iii. 7). “* Book of the vision ” is a combination which 
does not occur elsewhere. It may call attention to the fact that 
the prophet at once recorded his vision, or that the vision came 
to him, as it were, pen in hand. It may be noted that the use of 
this word makes the heading consist of six words which form 
three rhythmic pairs: massa’ Nineweh séper hazén Nahiim 
ha’ Elgéshi, an appropriate introduction to so poetic a book as 
Nahum. 

Nahum describes himself simply as “ the Elkoshite’’. This 
was quite natural and proper.’ In this case it is especially 
appropriate because of what immediately follows. The loca- 
tion of Elkosh and the meaning of the name are alike uncertain, 
and need not now concern us. But to one who has made a 
careful study of Nahum’s literary style, the thought might very 
naturally occur that the words “ jealous God” (’E/ ganné’) 
with which the prophecy commences are suggested by the 
*Elgéshi by which Nahum identifies himself. Without intending 
to suggest a serious etymology, we would point out that 
Elgéshi might easily suggest to Nahum the words ’E/ (God) 
and gasheh (hard or severe). Cf. Isa. xix. 4; xxi. 2; xxvii. 1. 
Consequently E/géshi might remind Nahum of the ’E/ ganné’ 
(God is jealous), which appears in Josh. xxiv. 19, and in a slightly 
different form in Ex. xx. 5; xxxiv. 14; Deut. iv. 24; v. 9; 
vi. 15. For it is the jealousy of the God of Israel with respect 
to His people Israel which is responsible for the severity with 
which He is about to deal with her great enemy Nineveh. It is 
at least noteworthy that this is the only place in the entire book 
in which the word ’E/ occurs. The Tetragram (YHWH) 
appears three times in the rest of verse 2 and twice in verse 3. 
It would have been easy to use ’E/ again at the beginning of 
verse 3 or of verse 7. But we find it only here where ’E/ ganné’ 
immediately follows ’Elgéshi. 

It is to be noted further that the word négem (avenging) occurs 
three times in this verse, and that neither it nor any other word 
from the same root appears elsewhere in Nahum. This would 
seem to make it quite possible, even probable, that in the word 
nédgem we have a word-play on the name Nahum, which the 


? Cf. Ahijah the Shilonite, Elijah the Tishbite, Micah the Morashtite. 
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prophet has just announced as his own. That alliteration and 
word-play is intended is confirmed by the use of the word 
néter (reserving) which makes the fourth word beginning with 
n in this one verse. That Nahum (comfort) should suggest 
by way of contrast négem (avenging) is not at all remarkable. 
For Nahum would naturally think of his name as suggesting 
comfort for his own people, which though sinful he knows to 
be God’s people, and for whom the only comfort to be expected 
must be found in the overthrow of their powerful and deadly 
enemy. It is also to be noted that the name Nineveh itself has 
two n’s, which would both justify and suggest the punning 
connection between Nahum and néqem. Furthermore the 
naqqeh lo’ yenaqgeh (and he will certainly not treat as innocent) 
of verse 3a may be regarded as an echo of the three-fold nédgem 
of verse 2. It may also be noted that the ba‘al hémah at the end 
of 2a has the Heth and Mem of Nahum. At least this explana- 
tion will serve to account for the marked predominance of 
Mem, Nun, and Qoph at the beginning of an utterance, in which 
if alphabetic the emphasis would be placed on other letters of 
the alphabet. 

If the examples of word-play or paronomasia which have 
just been cited stood alone in the Book of Nahum, it would be 
easy and natural to describe this explanation as fanciful if not 
fantastic. But when it is recalled that such or similar literary 
devices occur elsewhere and in all parts of Nahum, this solution 
may well be regarded as meriting careful consideration. If 
accepted, it solves the vexing problem of verse 2b, which must 
be regarded as an interpolation if a strict alphabet poem begins 
with 2a. It also indicates the correct understanding of verse 3 
and of the alphabetic influence which appears in it and in 
several of the following lines. The ’E/ ganné’ having been 
introduced in verse 3 and identified as Jehovah, verse 3 proceeds 
to describe Him as “long suffering”. It reads YHWH ’erek 
‘appayim. YHWH is the emphatic word and properly stands 
first. It is followed by two words each of which begins with 
Aleph. Similarly in 3b, YHWH is the emphatic word and this 
is brought out by the use of a compound nominal sentence 
(Jehovah—in whirlwind and tempest is his way). Here the 
second word begins with Beth (bestipah). Thus we have what 
may perhaps be regarded as the basis or beginning of an 
alphabetic arrangement, beginning with verse 3a instead of 2a. 
But it is to be noted that it begins as a decidedly minor and 
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secondary feature which never becomes dominant. In fact it 
may be regarded as quite uncertain just to what extent the 
thought of alphabetic sequence was present in the mind of the 
prophet. For while, as we have seen, he gives us a Gimel, 
a He, a Waw, a Heth and a Teth line, he makes no effort to give 
a complete sequence; and furthermore all of the sequences 
which are present can be regarded as quite as much topical as 
alphabetic, even more so. The language is not artificial or 
stilted. The ideas follow one another naturally and easily. All 
of which means, we believe, that, while alphabetic sequence 
influenced the construction of chap. i to some extent, it played 
a very minor réle and was quickly dropped entirely. On the 
other hand repetition, alliteration, assonance and paronomasia 
figure prominently throughout the book. 

It will be noted that the solution offered has this advantage 
over the strictly alphabetic that it does not require or resort to 
textual emendation. On the contrary it gives definite support to 
the view that the entire book comes to us from the pen of 
Nahum. It does this by connecting the heading closely and 
intimately with the discourse which it introduces and also by 
showing that the more noteworthy features of the utterance in 
chap. i are characteristic of the little book as a whole. 


VI. PARONOMASIA IN THE PROPHETS 


In view of the importance which the solution which has been 
offered attaches to the word-plays or puns on the words 
Nineveh, Nahum, and Elkoshite, it may be well to remind 
ourselves that such literary devices were not at all unworthy of 
the Hebrew prophet,! that as a matter of fact such word-plays 
are neither unusual nor unimportant in the Old Testament.’ 
The fact that many Biblical names are significant is partly 
responsible for this. Such names are Isaac, Ishmael, Benjamin, 
Manasseh, Ephraim, which are all explained. The reason for 
the name may vary greatly. Ichabod and Benoni express 
despair or grief. The name Joseph expresses both gratitude 


1 That the prophets were not unmindful of the sound of their words is strikingly 
illustrated by Elisha’s prophecy of plenty for the starving people of Samaria: 
** About the time of to-morrow three seahs of fine flour for a shekel and two 
seahs of barley for a shekel in the gate of Samaria” (ka‘et mahar se’ah solet 
beshegel wesatayim se‘érim beshegel besha‘ar Shémerén), eight consecutive words 
beginning with a sibilant! 

* Cf. I. M. Casanowicz, “* Paronomasia in the O.T.” in JBL, xii (1893), pp. 
105-67. 
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and expectancy: “ And she said, the Lorp has taken away 
(asap) my reproach; and she called his name Joseph, saying, 
May the Lorp add (yésep) to me another son”. Naomi 
(lovely, pleasant) expresses her disillusionment by the words: 
“Call me not Naomi, call me Marah (bitter) ”, which suggests 
how conscious she was of the fact that her misfortunes in 
Moab seemed to give the lie to her name. If this was true of 
Naomi, how much more likely was it to be true of such a man 
as Elijah the Tishbite. All that we know about his parents is 
that they called him Elijah (my God is Jehovah). But we may | 
well believe that his name exercised a powerful influence on 
his career. For “my God is Jehovah” was the master- 
influence in his life. It epitomized the mighty struggle of the 
Tishbite against Tyrian Baal; and it seems to find its echo in 
the words of the repentant multitude on Mt. Carmel, when 
they shouted, “‘ Jehovah is God”. What more appropriate 
name could the great “evangelical prophet” have received 
than Isaiah (Jehovah is salvation, or, salvation of Jehovah)? 
““ Save ” and “ salvation” are common and precious words in 
his prophecies (e.g. xii. 1-3). May we not well suppose that the 
giving of the name was, in some cases at least, a part of the 
Lord’s preparation of His servant for the task which was to 
be his? The name Malachi (my messenger) seems to find its 
echo in the use of this word three times in Malachi’s short 
prophecy. 

Word-play can be quite effective and is calculated to impress 
itself upon the memory. The pun on “ almond-tree ” (shaked) 
and ‘“‘ watching” (shéked) in Jeremiah’s inaugural vision 
(i. 11 f.), and Amos’s play on the words “summer fruit ” 
(qayi¢) and “* end” (gé¢) are familiar examples. In Micah i 
there are a half-dozen or more word-plays on the names of 
towns, e.g. Gath, Lachish, Achzib, and Maresha. In Zeph. 
ii. 4 the names of four of the Philistine cities are similarly 
played upon. Cf. Gen. xv. 2, where a play on the name 
Damascus seems clearly intended; also the name Beth-aven 
(Hos. x. 5) which appears to be a minatory play on the name 
Beth-el (cf. Amos v. 5, where there is a play on both Gilgal 
and Bethel): 

Zeph. iii. 1 seems to be carefully phrased to point out with 
startling impressiveness the appalling difference between what 
Jerusalem is and what she ought to be. Three words are used 
to describe the city, each of which can have a good meaning or 
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suggest one, but each of which actually has a bad one. More’ah 
apparently means “ rebellious”; but it closely resembles and 
suggests “‘ reverend ”’ (to be feared, inspiring fear), used in a 
good sense. It might also come from a verb meaning “ fat ”. 
Nig’alah may be derived either from a root meaning “ polluted ” 
or, equally well, from one meaning “‘ redeemed’. Yonah may 
mean “ oppressing ”’ (e.g., Jer. xlvi. 16). But in the O.T. its 
usual meaning is “ dove” (cf. Ps. Ixviii. 13). Were it not for 
the “Woe” at the beginning, every one of these descriptive 
epithets might be taken in a good sense. But the fearful indict- 
ment which follows makes it clear that they are all used in a 
bad sense: describing what the City of David is, while at the 
same time suggesting what she ought to be. 

In view of such examples and of others which might be | given, 
it is not only not remarkable, but even highly appropriate, that 
Nahum should begin his tremendous prophecy of woe on 
Nineveh, the “ bloody city ”’, by playing on these words which 
through the providence of God had been written so large in his 
experience—Nahum, Nineveh, Elkosh. 


Wayne, Pennsylvania. OswaLpD T. ALLIS. 


THE USE OF MYTH AND SYMBOL 
IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


I 


A good deal has been heard recently about “ demythologizing ”” 
the Bible with the object of commending Christianity to the 
modern mind, and especially to those persons who are commonly 
called “ scientists ’’.2 The word “ myth” has an unobjection- 
able meaning in itself. Originally it meant only a story, but the 
kind of story which was usually called by this name gave it the 
meaning of a story which had no relation to factual history and 
little relation to reality. In the writings of Plato it has the more 
respectable meaning of a story told to express a truth which is so 
abstract that it could only be made intelligible by means of a 
story which was, to some extent, a pictorial representation of it. 
The word “ legend ” also had a respectable origin. It originally 
meant “‘ something to be read ” during meals in monasteries, 
but, as the reading matter employed in this way consisted so 
largely in most improbable stories of the lives of the saints, as 
understood in the dark ages, the word now means something 
that is probably untrue, and certainly greatly misrepresented 
or exaggerated. 

““ Demythologizing’’ the Bible seems primarily to mean 
removing such expressions as describe Christ as ascending into 
heaven and sitting at the right hand of God, and it must be 
extended to all passages which speak of the arm, the hand or 
the finger of God and even to passages in which He is spoken 
of as seeing or hearing anything. It seldom stops here, but 
goes on to the relegation of the greater part of the matter in 
the Fourth Gospel to the category of myth and applying the 
same system of purgation to much that is contained in the 
Synoptic Gospels. When carried to its extreme limit, it leaves 
nothing in the Creed except the statement that Christ suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried. For 


1 Mr. Nunn does not deal specifically with the best known among the current 
“ demythologizing ” interpretations—that associated with Professor Rudolf 
Bultmann (see Kerygma and Myth, ed. H. W. Bartsch, Eng. tr. by R. H. Fuller, 
London, 1953). But, as a veteran antagonist of the Modernist movement, he 
finds that the current ** demythologizing "’ vogue has more in common with that 
earlier movement than is generally supposed. Eb. 


* The reason for placing the word “ scientists " between inverted commas is 
given on p. 83. 
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people who believe in the Jesus of history and who accept much 
of His teaching the difficulty must always remain that if they 
are to express their thoughts about God at all, they must express 
their thoughts by metaphors which have the anthropomorphic 
tinge which is supposed to be so offensive to the modern mind. 
The reason for this is that human personality, with its attributes 
and inevitable physical concomitants, is the highest category 
of thought that we know. If we are to think of God as being 
anything else than an unintelligible abstraction, an absolute, 
a power not ourselves which makes for righteousness, or even 
as the supreme mathematician or the soul of the universe, we 
must use metaphors drawn from our experience of human 
personality. Myth, if properly regarded, is nothing more than 
an extended metaphor, and no intelligent person who will give 
a little thought to the matter has any excuse for taking such 
metaphors literally. 

Even in the Articles of the Church of England God is spoken 
of as being without body, parts, or passions. Probably most 
of the “ scientists ’’ for whose benefit this demythologizing of 
the Bible is supposed to be necessary have never seriously 
considered the meaning of such an antiquated document and 
are still less likely to have studied the Greek Fathers. Yet 
Justin Martyr, who certainly had not to deal with the difficulties 
of the “ scientific’’ outlook on life, could write: ‘‘ No name 
can be given to the Father of all, because He is not begotten. 
For he who gives a name to another is prior in time to him 
to whom he gives the name. Father and God, Creator and 
Lord and Master, are not names, but titles given to Him, 
because of the benefits which He has bestowed upon us. But 
His Son, the only one who can properly be called Son, the Word 
who was with Him and was begotten of Him before all created 
things, when in the beginning He created and adorned all 
things, is called Christ, because He was anointed by God and 
adorned all things through Him. This name also has a signi- 
fication beyond our apprehension just as God is a title and not a 
name, an opinion planted in the nature of man, a matter difficult 
to expound ” (Second Apology, 6). 

Origen was convinced that no sensible person would take the 
days of creation literally when neither sun nor moon had pre- 
viously been created, nor would such a person take literally the 
statements that God planted a garden and walked in it, or any 
of the other details of the story of the fall. He also considered 


i 
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that the story of the temptation in which Jesus was shown all 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them from an 
exceeding high mountain was to be regarded as “ truth embodied 
in a tale” (De Principiis iv. 16). 

. Augustine, in using the orthodox formula of three Persons in 
one God as a description of the Trinity, said: “ Dictum est 
tamen Tres Personae, non ut illud diceretur, sed ne taceretur.” 
He knew perfectly well that the word persona was a most 
inadequate term to use in the definition of such a matter, as 
was also the word substantia, but language contained no more 
suitable words then, and it does not do so now; in fact the 
word “substance” in English is more liable to misunder- 
standing than the word substantia in Latin. 


II 


In referring to the “ scientists ’” for whose benefit “‘ demytho- 
logizing ” is thought to be necessary, we have deliberately put 
the word in inverted commas, because in modern English this 
word bears a meaning which is misleading. Professor F. M. 
Cornford well says of the word “ science”’ from which they 
take their title: “‘ In the last hundred years natural philosophy 
(as it used to be called) has become known as natural science, 
as if its characteristic method of observation, hypothesis and 
experiment were the only means of arriving at knowledge, and 
the habits of matter in motion were the only things that can be 
known. Since the term ‘science’ has now acquired these 
arrogant associations, the application of it to the natural 
philosophy of Greece is perpetually misleading the reader, since 
it at once suggests to his mind the whole apparatus of a modern 
laboratory and the whole outlook of its denizens ” (Principium 
Sapientiae, p. 42). So when a thing is now said to be scienti- 
fically ascertained, many people do not stop to think what 
kind of thing may justly be described as “ scientifically ascer- 
tained”. The word “science” acts on their minds as an 
agent which benumbs them and precludes further thought and 
examination. “‘ Scientia locuta est: causa finita est.” 

But, as Professor Cornford says, this presupposes that the 
habits of matter in motion are the only things which can be 
known, and the method of hypothesis tested by experiment is 
the only way of arriving at knowledge. Strictly speaking, 
“ science” is only another word for knowledge, and should 
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never be used absolutely without qualification in a sense which 
it does not properly possess. : 

Professor Cornford also points out that the Epicureans, who 
based all knowledge on perception by the senses, were yet 
obliged to postulate as the basis of their system the existence 
of atoms and void, not to mention their peculiar doctrine of 
the swerve of the atoms, which are things of which the senses 
can take no cognizance. They took refuge in the metaphor 
of a projection of the mind towards some object which was not 
perceptible by the senses, by which they thought they were 
justified in assuming the existence of atoms, their fall through — 
infinite space in infinite time, and their collisions, due to an 
unaccountable swerve. 

It is true that modern scientists, by means of microscopes 
and other means of sensual perception, and by mathematical 
calculations, have established the atomic theory—with its 
extension into theories about electrons, protons and neutrons 
—on a basis which seems to be as certain as anything within the 
capacity of the human mind and which may be called “ scien- 
tific ’” in the generally accepted use of the term. In this narrow 
_ field it may be granted that they have reached “truth” with 
regard to material objects,} but the methods which they use 
in this investigation are and must be quite different from the 
methods which they use in considering their relationship with 
their families and their fellow-men and in investigating the 
values of what is to be considered morally good or morally 
evil. 

One of the deplorable results of the extension of the field of 
“ science ”’ is that those who would be experts in it must begin 
so early in life to apply themselves almost completely to the 
measurement of physical phenomena, to the exclusion of almost 
everything else, unless they make a determined effort to avoid 

the cramping effects of such education. 

A fortiori it is obvious that if something exists to which the 
name God can be given in any intelligible sense, the methods 
by which truth about His existence and attributes is to be 
apprehended differ more from the methods employed to discover 
truth in “ science ” than they differ from the methods by which 
the truth about the relationship in which we stand towards 
other men can be discovered. 

We may, if we please, say with Pilate: ‘‘ What is truth?” 
But if it be granted that it is possible to attain, in some measure, 


or 
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to a knowledge of truth (and it is upon this supposition that 
all investigations into the constitution of matter are based), 
then, in a sense, it is true that the more abstract and narrow the 
field of inquiry is, the greater the approximation to “ truth” 
which may be expected. But this field only covers a part of 
human experience, and we may venture to say that it covers 
the least important part. 

““ Science” has given us many material benefits, but it has 
also given us the atomic bomb, and it is widely recognized that, 
unless the moral character of man can be so adjusted that such a 
weapon will never be used in war, the end not only of civiliza- 
tion, but also of human life, may be in sight. There may be 
people who can do no more than “ peep and botanize upon their 
mother’s grave’, but such people are not likely to be drawn 
towards a sincere consideration of religion by any “ demytho- 
logizing”’ that falls short of a complete elimination of the 
Bible, except as a piece of literature, or as a curious record of 
human superstition and credulity. When Socrates said that the 


trees would teach him nothing, he was uttering at least a partial 


truth. 


Ill 


In a recent address in honour of the founder of the Hibbert 
Journal, Lord Samuel stated that this Journal had been founded 
to promote the knowledge of Christianity “in its most simple 
and intelligible form” and also to encourage “ the unfettered 
exercise of private judgment in matters of religion”. This is 
probably also the aim of the “ demythologizers”. How well 
some of the writers in the Hibbert Journal applied themselves 
to this task can be seen in its editor’s most flattering article on 


Loisy’s Naissance du Christianisme written in 1934, but to such 


men as Dean Inge and Bishop Hensley Henson this book 
seemed to be one of the most serious attacks on Christianity 
ever produced. It certainly exhibited a quite unfettered 
exercise of criticism in matters of religion, but it could hardly 
be said that it presented Christianity in its most simple and 
intelligible form, unless Christianity is te be considered to be 
the history of a Jewish agitator who was born we know not 
where and who, though he was probably morally superior to 
Theudas and the fanatics who claimed to be the destined 
deliverers of Israel, was no less deluded than they were. He 
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was put to death by the Romans and his body was “ without 
doubt’ thrown into the pit reserved for criminals, so that 
when his disciples stated that he had risen from the dead, it 
was not possible to produce the body to refute this assertion, 
because it would be too far decomposed to be recognizable. 
His real teaching was never collected. Why should it be? His 
immediate return as the Messiah was expected by the simple 
and ignorant men who had deserted him when he was arrested, 
but for some reason certain people were interested in him and 
‘so certain “‘ prophets ” invented sayings partly taken from the 
teaching of the Rabbis and partly “‘ Judeo-hellenic”” and put 
them in his mouth, and it was from these sayings and from an 
abundance of mythical matter (the word “myth” being 
naturally taken in the worst sense of the term) that the Gospels 
were concocted. 
This is only a sample of simplified and intelligible rewriting 
of the origin of Christianity. It ought to satisfy the most rigidly _ 
** scientific ’’ mind, if we take this word in its narrowest sense, 
unless the possessor of such a mind is scientific enough not to 
accent hypotheses which have no documentary foundation and 
which entirely fail to account for historical events which no one 
has ever tried to disprove. Lord Samuel said that the League 
of Nations had failed; that the United Nations had not yet 
succeeded and that consequently the world had been divided 
into two heavily armed groups, both declaring themselves so 
devoted to the cause of peace that they were ready to fight one 
another to the death to ensure it. He dismissed “ the historical 
process” and the “‘ economic forces”’, dear to Marxists, as 
myths, and in using this word he must have used it in its very 
worst sense as meaning things which had no reality. He could 
find no help in philosophy, because for two centuries it had 
been drawn further and further away from experience through 
the influence of German thinkers, and lost itself in an intricate 
maze of artificial abstractions. He believed that the only 
remedy for our present discontents was to enlist every faculty 
of the mind—the whole human endowment—treason above all, 
but intuition, emotion, imagination, poetical as well as logical. 
If these words had stood alone, it might be imagined that the 
speaker was returning to the cult of humanism—the doctrine 
of the self-sufficiency of man—but he made his meaning quite 
clear by saying that he was referring to religion. He said, as 
is now usual in such discourses, that religion was entangled 
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with ancient theologies which, in a scientific age, repelled rather 
than attracted, and he quoted the Archbishop of York’s state- 
ment that there was need for a “ short, simple and authoritative 
statement of the meaning of Christianity”. Unfortunately 
neither the lecturer nor the Archbishop has supplied this. 

If the existence of God is a matter for faith (although reason 
may bring forward many arguments in its favour and even in 
favour of the belief that God is best described in our faltering 
human speech as a Person) and if Christianity is a historical 
religion based on the fact that Jesus existed and was the express 
image of God’s person and the only revelation of God which 
the mind of man is capable of comprehending, yet no short 
simple and authoritative statement of these beliefs and facts 
can be entertained by a person to whom the only possible 
method of arriving at truth is what is now commonly called 
the “‘ scientific”? method—that is the method founded on 
hypotheses which can be proved to be “true” by repeated 
experiment. 

The modern theory of atoms fails as completely as that of 
Democritus and Epicurus to account for the human soul with 
its emotions and its power of self-sacrifice, even of self-sacrifice 
for persons who are quite unknown to it and from whom it can 
receive no possible help for its survival in the struggle for 
existence, which is supposed to account for life in all its forms. 
All that they could say when confronted with the problem of 
accounting for the origin of thought and perception in a uni- 


-verse consisting wholly of indestructible atoms and void was 


that these phenomena were produced by the finest possible 
atoms, as were also the bodies of the gods. The modern scientist 
has not advanced one step, with all his theories of electrical 
forces moving in infinitely small solar systems, to explaining 
the origin of emotion, memory or knowledge or any of the 
other attributes which distinguish a man and even an animal 
from matter, however matter may be constituted. 

Nay more, if he is to talk at all about the things which 
surround him so as to make himself intelligible to other people 
or even to himself, he must take refuge in something which is 
unpleasantly like the type of “‘ myth ” which is supposed to be 
such an unsurmountable barrier to his reception of a religion 
which bears even a faint resemblance to Christianity as it has 


1 Manchester Guardian, October 24, 1953. 
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always been received by the Church. He has to talk about 
chairs and tables, but when regarded from a strictly “* scientific ” 
viewpoint these are nothing but whirling concourses of protons, 
neutrons and electrons. That this view of them represents one 
side of truth may fairly be said to be proved by the fact that, 
if this hypothesis is accepted, other amazingly accurate results 
follow which can be used both for the benefit and for the 
destruction of mankind. 


So long as it is admitted that such hypotheses are only a part 
of truth or reality (if this expression be preferred) and that the 
method by which they are ascertained is not the only method 
of arriving at truth, they ought to be accepted by all reasonable 
people, but they afford no ground whatever for discarding the 
greater part of what Christians have always found to be most 
valuable as a motive for living a life which is not only a blessing 
to themselves but also the most potent agent for the transference 
of this blessing to those who stand most in need of it in the 
present age of fear (as it has been truly called), simply because 
this faith always has been and must necessarily be expressed in 
metaphors which may be expanded into what some writers are 
pleased to call myths. 


IV 


The Israelites were forbidden to make or worship images, and 
this is hardly wonderful when one considers the bestial shapes 
under which Eastern religions, and especially the Egyptian 
religion, represented their gods. Moreover, as their history 
shows, the Israelites were always prone to follow the example 
of their neighbours and to worship the creature rather than the 
Creator. But this did not prevent even the most enlightened 
prophets speaking of God as if He had certain human attributes. 
When the early Church believed that the Word had been made 
flesh in the Person of Jesus Christ and it was shown to be possible 
for the physical nature of man to be united to the Deity; when 
Jesus taught that those who had seen Him had seen the Father, 
though no man had seen God at any time; the Church, after 
considerable delay, felt that it was not impious to represent 
Jesus as a man, though it still remained faithful unto death 
against the sin of idolatry. As far as we have any evidence, the 
art of the early Church was entirely symbolic. If Jesus was 
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represented directly at all, it was as an infant in His mother’s — 
arms receiving the Magi or in the presence of a Prophet pointing 
at a star. Both these scenes were symbols of the revelation of 
Christ to the Gentiles. Christ had spoken of Himself as the 
good shepherd; therefore, He might be symbolically repre- 
sented as a shepherd and His disciples as sheep, and in rare 
cases, He might be represented as a sheep Himself. He had 
spoken of Himself as the true vine, and, therefore, the earliest 
decoration in the Cemetery of Domitilla consists of vine 
branches with other Christian symbols. The Sacraments are 
also symbolically represented, sometimes by a picture of the 
baptism of a child, though this is in certain cases made to refer 
to the baptism of Jesus by the presence of the Dove. More 
frequently, however, it is represented under the symbol of 
Moses striking the rock. There is one representation extant 
of an actual celebration of the Eucharist, but it is also repre- 
sented by a fish placed over a basket containing a cup of wine 
and some bread, or by a man in a philosopher’s cloak stretching 
out his hand over a table on which there is a fish and some 
loaves of bread. The fish was an anagram of the Greek words 
for “* Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour”. The sacrificial death 
of Christ was symbolized by the sacrifice of Isaac or by a fish 
placed on a trident. 

Actual representations of the crucifixion are late, the earliest 
being on the doors of St. Sabina at Rome, which may be of the 
fifth century. Before this period and even after it the story of 
the Passion was commemorated by a scene of the trial before 
Pilate or by Christ bearing His cross. The crucifixion is not 
represented in the mosaics in the sixth-century church of St. 
Apollinaris at Ravenna, though many other incidents of the 
life of Jesus are depicted there, including a symbol of the Last ~ 
Judgment, where Christ is shown receiving the sheep and reject- 
ing the goats. All this goes to prove that for a long time the 
Church understood the suitability of symbolism to represent 


Teligious truth, although no fact set forth in the Gospels and 


no teaching in them was rejected as mythical, however far some 
of them might be treated allegorically. It was only when the 
barbarians had invaded the West that images of Christ became 
common and especially representations of the crucifixion, 
although in the Saxon sarcophagus at Warkworth the cross 
is still represented with a Lamb in its centre instead of a human 
figure—a symbol which may also be seen in Venice in some 
D 
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early work and, according to De Rossi, in a drawing in the 
Catacombs. | 

In the end, in order to appeal to ignorant and indifferent 
minds and to arouse emotion, the Virgin and Child were 
represented under the most beautiful and sentimental form that 
the artist was capable of, although in the earlier figures, even 
in the twelfth century, the Child was represented seated on 
His mother’s knees as upon a throne, without any display of 
sentiment or any tendency to put the mother in a place of 
honour, such as we find in many later paintings (especially 
those inspired by the Counter-Reformation) where she is 
represented as crushing the serpent’s head with the assistance 
of the Child. 

Even representations of the Last Judgment were at first 
symbolical and did not make the horrible attempts at realism 
which prevailed through the later Middle Ages and the period 
when the Jesuits inspired such painters as Rubens, and the 
evil of the times in which he lived influenced Michael Angelo. 
At Moissac on the pilgrimage route to St. James of Compostella 
the art of Cluny only showed Christ in glory surrounded by the 
four and twenty elders and the symbols of the Evangelists. At 
Beaulieu in Corréze on the same route He is shown displaying 
His wounds with the instruments of the Passion behind Him and 
certain apostolic assessors. The dead are shown rising from 
their graves and hell is hinted at by a double frieze of horrible 
monsters, some of them devouring men, just above the door. 
This was a common symbol of evil among the Germanic 
nations, as is clearly seen in the Gloucester candlestick in the 
South Kensington Museum. It is not until we come to the 
tympanum of Conques that we find an attempt to represent 
the Judgment and the fate of the righteous and the reprobate 
in a form which is partly literal and partly symbolical. In this 
way the Church appealed to those who could not read, but this 
kind of representation lasted far too long and is not unknown 


even now. 
V 


The removal from the Bible of symbolic language, or even 
of what some are pleased to call myth, cannot make religion 
acceptable to men who have not the sense to understand the 
limitations of the human intellect and of human language. 
Still less can it satisfy those who believe that the human brain 
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is the source of all possible knowledge, and that experiments — 
and measurements which can be repeated are the only way in 
which this brain can arrive at truth. 

Lowes Dickinson wrote in 1905: “Only perception and 
inference and logic, only, in the broadest sense, science can 
teach us anything about the constitution of the universe and our. 
place in it; can teach us whether or no there be anything corre- 
sponding to what we have called God; whether or no the indi- 
vidual soul survives death; whether or no the process of things 
moves on to a good end ” (Religion: A Criticism and a Forecast, 
p. viii). This is humanism in its worst sense. It does not even 
take account of the lessons of history or even of human rela- 
tionships. It tells how certain things, of minor importance 
to us as living and suffering creatures, happen, but it does not 
tell us why they happen and it is not of the slightest use in the 
direction of conduct. The results of the filtering down of this 
attitude of mind to ignorant people and even to amoral people 
of limited education and faculties are obvious all around us.’ 
We must prove all things and hold fast that which is good and 
that which is confirmed by the greatest and most reliable 
evidence, whatever that evidence may be, but it must also be 
remembered that the Church has a duty towards all men and 
not only towards “‘ the modern cultivated man”, who should 
be well able to look after himself. Many such persons have not 
even the wish to understand the real meaning of the Bible or 
anything that a study of the history of the Church might teach 
them. 

It was not for nothing that Jesus said that no man could enter 
into the kingdom of heaven unless he became as a little child, 
a saying which Dr. Major in his book on English Modernism 
found “ baffling”’. This saying certainly did not condemn the 
use of reason and the consequent attainment of knowledge, 
but it did not put reason in the first place as a means of finding 
out whether His teaching about God was true or not, but rather 
the willing to do God’s Will. When stated in modern terms 
the thing which is condemned is that pride in reason which 
assumes that it can comprehend everything that is to be known 
by a method which is only applicable to things that can be 
measured and tested by the physical senses. Thomas Aquinas 
said that no philosopher before the coming of Christ, by using 


1 These reflections are not without their relevance to a recent series of broad- 
casts on Morals without Religion. Eb. 


d 
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his faculties to the uttermost, could know as much about 
God and what was necessary for the attainment of eternal life 
as any old woman could know after the coming of Christ. This 
is proved to be true by the effect which the knowledge of God 
so gained has had on so many people, simple as well as learned, 
since the beginning of the Christian era. This is admitted, as 
we have seen, by persons who, like Lord Samuel, find in religion 
—which must mean at the least belief in a personal God who 
can and does influence the course of men’s lives—the only 
remaining hope for the well-being, if not for the survival, of the 
human race. The Church has a duty towards old women as 
well as towards cultivated modern men. 


There may be also a still more serious obstacle to religious 
belief than a belief in the omnicompetence of the scientific 
method. Napoleon is said to have confided to General 
Bertrand on his death-bed that he was glad that he had no 
religious belief, because the lack of such belief enabled him to 
die without fear. He claimed that he had reached that condition 
of mind which Lucretius desired to produce in his readers with 
regard to the cruel and licentious gods of Greek mythology 
and the grim beliefs of the Etruscans about the after-life. But 
Napoleon reached his belief—or rather lack of belief—in the 
face of much more cogent evidence than Lucretius could ever 
have imagined, and with regard to a very different object of 
faith. To relegate a large part of what is generally accepted as 
historical in the Synoptic Gospels, and a still larger part of 
what the Fourth Evangelist obviously wished his readers to 
regard as historical, and practically the whole of the discourses 
of Jesus preserved in the Fourth Gospel, to the working of “a 
powerful and independent mind” which used not only the 
language of contemporary philosophy, but also much of its 
teaching, and certainly not to Jesus; to say that the resurrection 
of Lazarus “doubtless happened, or so the Evangelist was 
persuaded ”, may be one result of what is called independent 
criticism and profound scholarship, but it certainly cannot be 
proved to be anything more than a hypothesis conditioned by a 
certain frame of mind.? 

Bishop Butler wrote that “‘ mere guess, supposition and proba- 
bility when opposed to historical evidence prove nothing but 
that the historical evidence is not demonstrative”’. But many 


1 See C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, pp. 6, 439. 
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modern writers do not even mention the historical evidence 
for the apostolic authorship of the Fourth Gospel, and so what 
they write must remain in the category of guess, supposition 
and probability, until this evidence is proved to be absolutely 
worthless, which no one has so far succeeded in doing, except 
by using arguments which largely rest on imagination and even 
on misrepresentation. 

Historical evidence never is and never can be demonstrative 
in the sense that “ scientific’’ evidence is. It deals with a 
different subject and is intended to serve a different purpose. 
Its relative uncertainty is a condition of a religious and even 
of a moral life. Here we see through a glass darkly. To 
endeavour to see “ face to face” before we are spiritually and 
morally fitted to do so is to expect something which is not only 
unreasonable but also harmful to our growth into that likeness 
of God which is promised to those who through much tribula- 
tion and even doubt come at last to see God as He is and to ~ 
know Him even as He knows us. 


Stockport, Cheshire. H. P. V. NuNN. 


THE MAIN THEMES OF ALEXANDER WHYTE 


The sermons and lectures of the late Dr. Alexander Whyte are 
receiving an unexpected attention to-day, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Dr. Whyte, then, must still have a message for © 
twentieth-century men and women who seek to learn the 
““ many-coloured wisdom ”’ of God. It is fitting, therefore, that 
we make an examination of the preaching that was so blessed 
of God in the past, and is still being used for the edifying of the 
Church. 

The subject that predominates throughout the whole of 
Whyte’s preaching is—sin, He desired to be known as a 
“‘ specialist in the study of sin”, which he ever reminds his 
hearers is nothing else but the “‘ plague of their own hearts ”’. 
He scourges his congregation regarding their sins, but he is no 
less severe in self-condemnation. Running parallel to all his 
preaching upon sin is the plea for introspection and self- 
examination. He makes sin startle us; he shakes our self- 
complacency. We are no longer even sons of man, but worms 
grovelling in the filth of hell. Can we read such sentences as the 
following without flying to the mercy-seat? Talking of the 
infamous Judge Jeffreys he exclaims: 

If you lay your ear close enough to your own heart, you will sometimes 
hear something of that same hiss with which that human serpent 
sentenced to torture and death... men and women. O yes, the very 
same hell broth that ran for blood in Judge Jeffreys’ heart is in all 
our hearts also: And those who have the least of its poison left in 


their hearts, will be the foremost to confess its presence, and to hate, 
and to condemn and to bewail themselves on account of its terrible 


dregs." 
Again: 
For our sin is the mother of all our troubles: Get rid of the mother 
and you will soon get rid of her offspring.” 
Whyte reminds us that the individual is again crucifying 
Christ with his sins: | 
Oh that mine head were waters and mine eyes a fountain of tears that 
I might weep day and night for the Son of God whom I have slain 
by my sin.® 
Dr. Whyte is ever concrete in his thought regarding the nature 
and the works of sin. He is never the abstract theologian, but 
to use his own pet term, he is experimental. 


1 Bunyan Characters (\st Series), p. 195. 
* Lord, Teach Us to rbd p. 31. 
* Ibid., p. 274. 
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Nay not only has self-loye the largest place of any of the other 
passions of our hearts, but it is out of self-love that all our other 
passions spring. It is out of this parent passion that all the poisonous 
brood of our other evil passions are born. The whole fall and ruin 
and misery of our present human nature lies in this, that in every 
human being self-love has taken in addition to its own place, the 
place of the love of God and of the love of man also. .. 2 
Dr. Whyte, unlike many evangelical preachers, gave a great 
emphasis to ethical subjects. He took the so-called ordinary 
failings of mankind and fitted them into his “ sin-theology ”’. 
In his lecture on “ Evangelist’, he commends the advice of 
Robert Hall to a young preacher: 
Be not afraid of devoting whole sermons to particular parts of moral 
- conduct and religious duty. It is impossible to give right views of 
them unless you dissect characters and describe particular virtues 
and vices. The works of the flesh and the fruits of the Spirit must be 
distinctly pointed out. To preach against sin in general without 
descending to particulars may lead many to complain of the evil of 
their hearts while at the same time they are awfully inattentive to 
the evils of their conduct.” 
Alexander Whyte’s hearers were never left in any doubt! 


Obstinacy becomes a dart of the Evil One. Envy and wrong 
ambition are satanic. 
Ambition, emulation and envy are the leading members of a whole 
prolific family of satanic passions of hatred and ill-will, are in our 
Lord’s words the very lusts of the Devil himself; and detraction, how 
some men’s inkhorns are filled with detraction for ink, and how it 
drops from their tongue like poison! At their every word a reputa- 
tion dies . . . our sanctification and salvation lie in our mastery over 
all these and many other passions that have not even been named. . . .* 


Impatience is “‘a great sin”, and anger must drive us to 
penitence. In his preaching as in his early studies, Alexander 
Whyte based his sermons and lectures on “ first principles ”’. 
Man’s actions are never so important in the sight of God as 
motiyes and intentions. It was motive that drove our first 
parents out of Eden. 

“* The one thing needful,” then, in all that we think and say and do is 

a good motive. The new birth that we must all every day undergo, 

the one all-embracing change of heart that God demands of us in His 


Son every day is a complete change of end and intention, a completely 
new motive. The fall of man took place when God ceased to be 


1 Bunyan Characters (ist Series), p. 93. 
* Ibid., p. 20. 
* Ibid., p. 96. 
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man’s motive and when each man became his own motive and his 
own end. . . and the supreme need of all men is just the restoration 
to their hearts, of God as their true motive and their chief end.? 
Whyte kept declaring that the Christian’s actions must ever be 
inspired by singleness of purpose: _ 
It is at bottom our doubleness of heart . . . that so divides us up into 
bitter factions . . . and when all our public men are like Robert 
Gordon, in the singleness of their aims and their motives . . . the 
Absolute monarchy of the Kingdom of heaven will have come.? 


Again: 
Now there are honest and there are dishonest hearts in every congrega- 
tion. The honest heart is the heart of the hearer who has come up 
here to-night with a right intention. His motive in being here is an 
honest motive . . . his eye is single and this whole house has been 
full of light to him to-night. . . .* 
“Robertson Nicoll, writing to Denney in 1894, makes this 
comment on Whyte’s preaching: ‘‘ Whyte always insists on 
your calling yourself a dog or a worm. But ‘ ye are a royal 
generation ’.”* This criticism was shared by many of Whyte’s 
admirers. They maintained that he was too much of an intro- 
vert, and placed too great an emphasis on the sinfulness of the 
heart. In the same letter to Denney, Nicoll adds: ‘* Whyte’s 
lectures seem to me to be all based on justification by works. . ., 
thus there is never a real peace... .” Are the criticisms of 
Nicoll just? 

Well, we have certainly seen that Dr. Whyte was a “ specialist 
in the study of sin”. He dealt with sin, and with particular 
“sins” in a concrete manner. He shattered the pride and 
self-complacency of his congregation. The note of intro- 
spection is seldom absent. Is such an approach conducive to a 
real vital holiness? Our answer rests on a more important 
issue, ““ Was Dr. Whyte’s theology truly Biblical? ” 

Whyte’s biographer makes it clear that he was not a theologian, 
in the sense in which we would apply the term to men like Barth 
and Brunner, though he was not unaware of current theological 
views and kept his mind open to the pronouncements of the 
scholars. There is a sense, however, in which every man is a 
theologian, even though he be unaware of the meaning of the 


\ 


1 With Mercy and with Judgment, p. 50. 

2 Samuel Rutherford and some of his Correspondents, pp. 110-111. 
8 Our Lord’s Characters, p. 17. 

* T. H. Darlow, William Robertson Nicoll, p. 340. 
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word. Dr. Whyte was an “ experimental” theologian; his 
theology was based on the horrible reality of sin. Notwith- 
standing the nature of sin, God Himself has taken this evil 
thing and used it for the sinner’s sanctification. , 
Our Master’s Cross, the corruption of our own hearts, will chase us 
closer up to God, than all our other crosses taken together . . . yes, 
anything is good that chases us up to God, crosses and corruption, 
sin and death and hell. 


Again: 
Once let a man be awakened of God to his own great sinfulness, and 
that not to its fruits in outward sorrow, but to its malignant roots 
that are twisted round and round and through and through his 
heart, and that man has thenceforth such a winter within him as 
shall secure to him a lifelong growth in the most inward grace. . . .? 


In his lecture on “‘ Judge Hate-Good,” Whyte breaks out: 


To know your own heart as you evidently know it, and to hate it as 
you say you hate it, and to hunger after a clean heart as with every 
breath you hunger . . . all that if you would only believe it sets you 
or will yet set you high up among the people of God.* 

God chastises sin by means of sin, He employs the remaining 
sinfulness of the sanctified as His last and His best instrument for 
reaching down into the depths of the heart in order to its complete 
discovery, complete correction and complete purification . . .‘ 

Whyte maintained that the work of grace is dependent on the 
sense of sin, and this sense of sin is created by the knowledge 
of the Law: 

You will pay no attention to him [the minister] till after the Law 
enters, and just to the depths, to the poignancy with which the Law 
of God enters your sinful heart, just in that measure will you possess 
in your broken heart a great or a small forgiveness.® 


This forgiveness is related to Jesus Christ. It is dependent 
upon our faith in His Cross, and our sanctification is dependent 
upon our faith in a Christ that is risen. It is not justification . 
by works, but justification in and through the atoning death of , 
Christ. 


1 Samuel Rutherford and some of his Correspondents, p. 56. 

* Ibid., pp. 48-49. 

* Bunyan Characters (1st Series), p. 200. 

* The Life of Alexander Whyte, p. 421; Lord, Teach Us to Pray, p. 107. 
* Our Lord’s Characters, p. 111. 
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And as if all that were not wonderful enough, not only was the Son 
of God made man but surely most amazing of all, He was made sin 
till He died for sin the accursed death of the Cross, a death both 
wonderful and fearful beyond all words of God or man... yet all 
that is but preliminary and preparatory to the wonderfulness of His 
name as your Redeemer and mine. For all His Godhead and all His 
Manhood and all His obedience and all His sin-atoning satisfaction, 
with all His High Priesthood in Heaven—all that was absolutely 
necessary before He could say to us this Communion morning, “* Him 
that cometh to Me I will in no wise cast out.””! 


Again: 

That awful a so long as it lasted stood absolutely blocking 
up our way to peace with God, and with Man, and with ourselves. 
It stood also, absolutely blocking our way to the possession and 
enjoyment of all that we now possess and enjoy in the life to come. 
But now Jesus Christ our surety, our substitute, our sin-atoning 
sacrifice, and our great High Priest has taken every syllable of that 
evil handwriting against us and has nailed it to His Cross. . . .? 


Through the Cross the sinner is ransomed from his guilt. 


| To Dr. Whyte, however, this event was only the initial step. 

' Conversion was the beginning and not the end of salvation. To 
Alexander Whyte, the seventh chapter of Romans was no pre- 
conversion experience only; it was repeated again and again 
in the souls of the believers. 


We speak in our shallow way about the Apostle Paul being for ever 
out of the seventh chapter of Romans and for ever in the eighth. 
But Paul never spoke in that superficial manner about himself. And 
he could not, for both chapters were fulfilling themselves within their 
profound author, sometimes at one and the same moment. Some- 
times the old man was uppermost in Paul and sometimes the new 
man: sometimes the flesh and sometimes the spirit: sometimes the 
law and sin and death had Paul under their feet. But all the time all 
the three were within Paul . . . and so it is with ourselves.* 
Again, 

The heart of a great sinner under a great sanctification is the field of 
all fields. All other fields are but parables to him of his own field. . . . 
Let him plough and harrow, and plough and harrow again; let him 
change his seed; let him rotate his crops. With all he can do there 
is the accursed thing always coming up choking the wheat. . . but 
here also . . . our Lord advises patience.* 


1 The Spiritual Life, p. 48. 

Ibid., p. 208. 

* Our Lord’s Characters, p. 104. 
* Ibid., pp. 28-29. 
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Dr. Whyte was no Perfectionist. There was a great gulf 
fixed between justification through Christ and sanctification in 
Christ. But here again it would be inaccurate to say that Dr. 
Whyte preached a gospel of “ sanctification through works ”’, 
though there is certainly more ground for this criticism than 
for the comment of Robertson Nicoll. Whyte’s ethical preach- 
ing gives this impression, but on a closer examination we dis- 
cover that it was ever the Indwelling Christ, the Risen Christ 
who worked in the hearts of the believers. 

And then true saving faith being once rooted in any man’s heart, 
it will under the Divine Husbandman’s gracious care grow up to the 
“ full assurance of faith ” as we see it growing up to full assurance in 
such great examples of the faith as Abraham in the Old Testament 
and Paul himself in the New Testament. 


Again, in his Shorter Catechism he reminds us: “ Justification 
is an act of God’s free grace: Adoption is an act of God’s 
free grace: Sanctification is the work of God’s free grace ”’— 
and grace is ever “ all He does for us in Christ ”. 


From Whyte’s sermons and his writings, it is clear that~ 
neither in justification nor in sanctification does he claim that 
’ “ works” are the foundation of salvation. Sanctification is 
ever “ the work of God’s free grace whereby we are renewed in 
the whole man after the image of God, and are enabled more 
and more to die unto sin and live unto righteousness.”” This 
“‘ enabling ” work, however, is a process that ends with death 
and not before: “ The souls of believers are at their death | 
made perfect i in holiness, and do ree pass into glory. “f J 
It means “* perseverance therein to the en 


The great gulf that Whyte fixes bere justification and 
sanctification is a salutary reminder to many modern disciples 
that conversion is but the initial step in salvation. This 
initial step is, of course, of great importance, for it is a divine 
“moment” in which Christ comes and confronts the soul, 
offering pardon and presenting a call to absolute discipleship. 
Guilt vanishes, but sin has still to be vanquished. Certainly 
the power can only come to those who are within the household 
of faith, but we remain sinners. Perhaps “ evangelical” 
Christianity has laid too little emphasis on the process of sancti- 
fication, and Rome too great an emphasis on “ works”. 
Whyte’s position would be attacked by the Perfectionist school, 
and no doubt with Biblical “ proofs’, but surely the man or 
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the woman who accepts Christ as the standard of holiness will 
agree with the Reformer: “‘ simul iustus et peccator.” 

At this point let us gather together Dr. Whyte’s main teaching 
about the soul’s relationship with God. The Law reveals sin, 
and consequently the sense of guilt shadows the personality. 
The sinner is justified through the work of Christ that satisfied 
the Divine Justice. It is a Divine Justice, however, that is shot 
through with: Divine Love. The work of grace within the 
sinner’s heart brings forth fruits “‘ meet for repentance ” until 
that day when in the immediate presence of God the complete 
sanctification of the sinner is declared by God. Is such teaching 
Biblical ? 

Surely we find in Dr. Whyte’s teaching strong Pauline . 

“meat ’’. To Paul, the Law was holy, but with this claim the 
Apostle makes the startling allegation; “‘ The commandment 
which was ordained to life I found to be unto death, for sin 
taking occasion by the commandment deceived me and by it 
slew me.” Again: ‘‘ Had it not been the Law I had never 
known what sin meant.’* In Paul’s inspired thought the Law 
led to evil. It was the “ stimulus of the negative ”—“‘ For I had 
not known lust except the Law had said, ‘ Thou shalt not 
covet ’.”* The Law brought into the soul a spiritual tension, 
that was only resolved through the coming of Jesus and His 
work on the Cross. ‘“* But when the fulness of time was come, 
God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made under the 
Law, to redeem them that were under the Law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons.’’ 

Denney was surely minimizing the significance of the resur- 
rection for Paul when he wrote: “‘ The doctrine of the death of 
Christ and its significance was not Paul’s theology; it was his 
gospel. It was all he had to preach.” Nevertheless there 
can be no living Saviour without the Cross: Calvary is funda- 
mental, ‘‘ for if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to 
God by the death of His Son, much more being reconciled we 
shall be saved by His life.”* The reconciliation has been accom- 


1 Rom. vii. 10 f. 

Rom. vii. 7. 

* Ibid. 

* Gal. iv. 4. | 

* J. Denney, The Death of Christ, 1950, p. 66. 
* Rom. v. 10. 
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plished by Christ. It now remains for man to claim this recon- 
ciliation by an act of faith. Just as the “ sin-offering”’ was 
made under the Mosaic system to procure the purification of the 
sinner, so Christ “* became sin” for us that we might be freed 
from the guilt of sin and be fit for communion with a holy God. 
But it is ever God Himself who is in Christ: “ Christ’s death 
could never have been a propitiation for sin except by the prior 
determination of God’s Love.” 

This, however, does not exhaust the wealth of Paul’s thought 
in regard to God and the human situation realized as a result 
of the Law. Man needed to be saved from the power of sin. 
“Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?”’* The 
death of Christ had ethical implications for the Apostle. It was 
the gospel of the “new creature”. Men were dead in 
trespasses and sins, but Christ’s death calls them to die unto 
self, and His resurrection bids them “ walk in newness of 
life ’’* that men “* might not live unto themselves but unto Him 
who died for them and rose again’. The “ end ” of salvation, 
however, is not to be achieved overnight: “ Brethren, I count 
not myself to have apprehended.... I press towards the 
mark... .”5 

While we cannot say that Alexander Whyte was a “technical” 
theologian, he was a master in the exposition of God’s Word; 
he “ appreciated ” Paul with true insight, particularly in matters 
concerning the relationship between justification and sancti- 
fication. The great gulf between the two could only be bridged 
by the indwelling Spirit of the living Christ, but the indwelling 
Spirit was only free to operate in the soul of the saint who was 
striving wholeheartedly to overcome the Evil One. In his~ 
sermon, “ The Individual and His Salvation,” Whyte makes 
Paul exclaim: 

Never stop working at your salvation, never fall asleep at it . . . work 
on your own soul while a spot, or a speck, a taint or a tarnish of sin 
is left in your soul. “* The perseverance of the saints is made up of 
ever new beginnings.” 


1 G. B. Stevens, Christian Doctrine of Salvation, pp. 65-66. 
* Rom. vii. 24. 

* Rom. vi. 4. 

* 2Cor. v. 15. 

® Phil. iii. 13 f. 

* With Mercy and with Judgment, p. 67. 
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And again: 
Compare this out of the Serious Call, ** Unless our passions are bent 
on our salvation we shall scarcely be saved.””! 

Man must co-operate with God in the work of salvation. 

No, Alexander Whyte preached Christ crucified and risen 
as the foundation of a complete salvation. “ Works ”’ without 
faith in Christ availed nothing. Dr. Whyte would have been 
at one with P. T. Forsyth in his statement: “In the same way 
after the Reformation period, they [the theologians] dwelt upon 
justification until they lost sight of sanctification altogether. 
Then the great pietistic movement had to arise in order to 
redress the balance. . . . Justification, sanctification, reconcilia- 
tion and atonement are all equally inseparable from the one 
central and compendious work of Christ... .””* 

While we maintain that Robertson Nicoll’s criticism of 
Alexander Whyte is without real foundation it must be con- 
ceded that Free St. George’s great preacher dwelt far too long 
in the clouds of sin and too little in the light of the soul’s 
victory over sin. Very seldom, if ever, does he preach with 
apostolic abandon on the joy of life in Christ. We miss the 
New Testament exultation over the lost that has been found; 
we yearn to hear the Pauline music of the “ pageant of triumph ”’. 
The words of the late Principal W. M. Macgregor come to mind 
after reading Whyte’s sermons and lectures: “‘ There are many 
Christian people who have only advanced by one stage, and have 
attained to a noble discontent. In their hearts they are sore 
and disappointed with themselves because the one apparent 
result of their religion is this awareness that their soul cleaves 
to the dust . . . but Jesus intends for us some better thing, that 
we should be sharers not in His conflict only, but in His peace.’’* 
Whyte, himself, had passed “ the first stage ’’, though he would 
not have admitted that fact. What a pity he did not take up 
the great themes of peace, joy and comfort! Of course if he 
had done so he would have ceased to be Alexander Whyte. 
Paul talks of “‘ my gospel ”’, and there is a sense in which the 
gospel is each man’s own. The same gospel is preached by 
every preacher, but passing through the furnace of personal 
experience, it emerges shaped in different forms. Testimony 


1 With Mercy and with Judgment, p. 66. 
2 P. T. Forsyth, The Work of Christ, pp. 58-59. 
* W. M. Macgregor, Christ and the Church, p. 72. 
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is the child of experience, and Alexander Whyte’s matter was 
produced from the loneliness, the struggles and the domestic 
environment of his early years. G. H. Morrison provides the 
Christian themes we miss so much in Whyte, and those themes 
in turn were the lessons Morrison learned from a life shadowed 
by great sorrow and suffering. 
Whyte in his own personal life was a man of prayer and his 
teaching upon prayer is as searching as his preaching upon sin. 
Prayer was an art that could be developed by each child of God. 
Redeemed man was not only a worm or a dog. He was the 
-tecipient of a magnificent God-given office: 
Our office is the royal priesthood. And we do not nearly enough 
magnify and exalt our royal priesthood. To be “ kings and priests 
unto God”... what a magnificent office is that® 

Prayer is the key that opens the door of the Treasure House of 

Grace. | 
Now there is this magnificence about the world of prayer that in it 
we work out not our own bare and naked and “ scarce ’’ salvation 
only, but our everlasting inheritance, incorruptible and undefilable 
with all its unsearchable riches. Heaven and earth, time and eternity, 
creation and providence, grace and glory are all laid up in Christ: 
And then Christ and all His unsearchable riches are /aid open to 
prayer.* 

Through prayer the work of sanctification goes on, not only 

because we pour our hearts out upon God but He pours out 

His heart upon us. 
And then over and above all that, there is this to crown it all. Not 
only do God’s saints pour out their hearts upon His heart: He pours 
out His heart upon their hearts. His Son has come to us straight out 
of His Father’s heart. His eternal Son is ever in, and He is ever 
coming forth from, the bosom of the Father. And then the Holy 
Ghost comes into our hearts and brings God's heart with Him... . 
That, O my brethren, that is God’s very heart already poured out 
this day upon your heart! That softening of heart under the word, 
that strong sweet tender holy heavenly spirit that has taken possession 
of your heart in this house. What is that? What can it be but God’s 
very heart beginning to drop its overflowing strength and sweetness 
into your open and uplifted heart . . . and pour out your prayer for 
still more of this Holy Spirit. . . 3 


1 Lord, Teach Us to Pray, p. 3. 
Ibid. p.9. 
* Ibid., p. 36. 
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Prayer in the life of the justified is the divine artillery that 
removes the barriers between man and man. Quoting from 
an old diary, Dr. Whyte makes the following extract his own: 


For some time past I have had to live in the same house and even sit 
at the same table with one I cannot bear with. I went on si 
against him in my heart till the Fast Day. . . . On the Fast Night I 
went specially to secret prayer and poured out again and again and 
again my whole evil heart before God. Next morning I felt it easy to 
be civil and even benevolent to my neighbour. And I felt at the Lord’s 
-Table to-day as if I would yet live to love that man. I feel sure 
I will. 

The benefits of prayer, however, are only for the patient. 
There are men among us who do not neglect prayer, who yet sadly 
neglect to watch and wait for God’s promised answers to their 
prayers. . . . lam convinced we lose many answers to our prayers, . . . 
not so much because we do not pray, as because m do not go up to 
our tower to watch for, and to welcome God's answers to our 
prayers.* 

Again: 

. if you are fainting in prayer for sanctification I recommend and 
prescribe to you Samuel Hahnemann’s dictum similia similibus 
curantur. Only not in small doses. The opposite of that. Small doses 
in prayer will be your death. The very thing that has caused your 
whole head to be sick, and your whole heart to faint—hitherto 
unanswered prayer, answered or unanswered, pray on. The answer 
is not your business. It is importunate and unfainting prayer that is 
your only business. Mae, always more and more importunate and 
unfainting prayer. . 

Our sanctification: grows in proportion to our prayers, and 
to the prayers others have offered for us. Intercessory prayer 
is God’s finest means for the sanctification of the believer. 

And entertain and practise intercessory prayer and you will by degrees 
and in process of time sanctify yourself to an inwardness and to a 
spirituality, and to a complexity and to a simplicity that hitherto you 
have had no experience of, no conception of and indeed no ambition 
after.‘ 
Again: 

““ Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown 
it.” That is something of the way Christ dwells in his heart who is 
strengthened by faith. That is the way He dwelt in John and Paul 
and in our own Samuel Rutherford. And 2 not in you and me? 


1 Lord, Teach Us to Pray, pp. 34-35. \ 
? Ibid., p. 109 

> Our Lord’s Characters, p. 94. 

* Lord, Teach Us to Pray, p. 119. 
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Simply because no one has prayed for us. And we have not prayed 
for ourselves, that Christ may dwell in our hearts by faith. No 
prayer—no faith—no Christ in the heart. Little prayer—little 
faith—little Christ in the heart. Increasing prayer—increasing faith 
— increasing Christ in the heart. Much prayer—much faith—much 
Christ in the heart. Praying always—faith always—Christ always. 
“Hitherto ye have asked nothing in my Name; ask, and ye shall 
receive, that your joy may be full.’”* 


Prayer, however, to Dr. Whyte was not only a question of 
petition, intercession and thanksgiving and praise. Prayer is 
the whole movement of the soul to God in the work of sancti- 
fication. 

Now it is necessary to know and ever to keep in mind that prayer is 
the all-comprehending name that is given to every step in our return 
to God. True prayer, the richest and the ripest prayer, the most 
acceptable and the most prevailing prayer embraces many elements; 
it is made up of many operations of the mind and many motions of 
the heart. To begin to come to ourselves—however far off we may 
then discover ourselves to be—to begin to think about ourselves is 
already to begin to pray. To begin to feel fear or shame or remorse 
or a desire after better things is to begin to pray. . . . To see what we 
are and to desire to turn from what we are . . . that is also to pray. 
In short every such thought about ourselves and about God and about 
sin and its wages, and about salvation, its price and its preciousness, 
every foreboding thought about death and judgment and heaven and 
hell; every reflection about the blood and righteousness of Jesus 
Christ; and every wish for our hearts that we were more like Jesus 
Christ; all our reading . . . meditation . . . reflection . . . contempla- 
tion . . . prostration . . . and adoration; all faith, all hope, and all 
love . . . it all comes with the most perfect truth and propriety under 
the all-embrasing name of “ Prayer . . . How noble then is Prayer 
. who would not be a man of prayer ?? 


He who would be a man of prayer, however, must learn to 
sacrifice. Prayer demands the sacrifice of time, thought and 
strength and wrestling of spirit. In his sermon on “ The 
Costliness of Prayer”, Dr. Whyte opens with a reference to 
Seneca who declared “‘ that nothing is so costly to us as that 
is which we purchase by prayer ’’, and then Dr. Whyte goes on 
to add that such souls as Dante and Teresa confirmed the 
utterance of the Stoic. Whyte emphasizes in this sermon that 
prayer is a sphere of Christian labour. In this sphere as well 
as in the practice of Christian morals, the justified man must 
work out his salvation; he must, as it were, record an engage- 


1 Lord, Teach Us to Pray, p. 152. 
* Ibid., pp. 185-186. 
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ment of prayer upon his diary; it must be there, and when it is, 

a challenge is presented. Is God to receive our time? 
But in revenge, when reading and meditation and prayer do once 
begin to come in on a man, they make great inroads both upon his 
hours of work, and his hours of recreation, and even upon his hours 
of sleep . . . we come to discover that time, pure time, is as indis- 
pensable and as important an element in all true prayer as is repen- 
tance, or faith, or reformation itself. Indeed, without a liberal 
allowance of time, no man has ever attained to a real life of prayer 
at all. . . . Now that cannot, surely, be said to be bought cheaply 
which despoils us of so much of the most precious thing we possess. . . .! 


Real prayer demands a concentration of the whole individual 
upon what Butler described as the “‘ Being and the Nature of 
God”. Whyte reminds us that prayer ever makes this tremen- 
dous demand and illustrates his claim from the Psalmists, the 
words of our Lord and His Apostles, and our own George 
Gillespie. The saint must go into the presence of God concen- 
trating upon God’s Nature and Being. 

“* God is a Spirit, Infinite, Eternal and Unchangeable in His Being, 
Wisdom, Power, Holiness, Justice, Goodness and Truth "—Try 
your grasp of thought on such matters as these. . . . No wonder that 
we often fall asleep through sheer exhaustion of body and mind, when 
we begin to give something like adequate time and thought to medita- 
tion, adoration, prayer and praise.” 

The greatest sacrifice is in the realm of the Spirit. Effectual 
prayer is achieved through the yielding of the human will, 
desires and sins. 

To say, “ Thy will be done,” when we enter our Gethsemane—that 
throws us on our faces on the earth: that brings the blood to our 
brows. And yet at no less cost than that was God’s own Son “ heard 
in that he feared ’’. . .. What a heart-racking price has to he paid for 
that prayer !* 
Again, true prayer 
— cost you all your soft, and easy and slothful and self-indulgent 
its. 
In prayer, as in the endeavour after moral perfection, the 
Christian must be “one of God’s athletes”. Indeed, the 
quality of the Christian’s moral character is in direct proportion 


1 Lord Teach Us to Pray, pp. 194-195. 
* Ibid., p. 198. 
* Ibid., p. 199. 
* Tbid., p. 201. 
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to the quality of his prayer life, for true prayer begets humility, 
and true humility “is the very foundation-stone of the whole 
edifice of the Christian character.” 


But if you would know it, my brethren, a lifetime of unceasing and 
ever deepening prayer is by far the best security against pride and by 
far the best guarantee of a genuine evangelical humility. I feel sure 
of this, that every truly spiritually-minded man among you experi- 
ences his greatest humiliation when he is alone with God in secret 
prayer, the things he has still to confess; the things, the mere mention 
of which lays him down in the dust of death—O you therefore, who 
have been chosen and called to prosecute a life of spiritual humility, 
frequent continually your secret place and time of prayer!" 


Dr. Whyte’s mighty sermons on Prayer reveal that he was a 
man of prayer. Such sermons as found in his Book, Lord, 
Teach Us to Pray were conceived and delivered in prayer. 


“* Alexander Whyte’s preaching would be no use to-day,” 
said a minister of the Kirk the other day. We beg to differ. 
Such a statement reveals little or no knowledge of this great 
preacher. He was certainly the child of his age in the question 
of approach and communication, but are we not all the children 
of the present hour? When we look deeper, we see a man who, 


like his own “ Bible Characters ”’, belongs to every age. What 


type of preaching does our Church need to-day? Surely we still 
need men of broad-minded intellect, broad yet deep, founding 
a ministry upon the “first principles” of justification and 
sanctification, applying the Christian ethic to social problems 
and holding an ecumenical attitude without sacrificing their 
own particular proved tradition. 

Yes, men like Dr. Alexander Whyte, expressing those New 
Testament principles in the language of to-day, and through 


_any other channels that the Holy Spirit points out, aie the need 


of the hour. How far short we all come! Far short, because 
it cannot be said of us as it was of him: “ In days of doubt and 
misgiving, when I am not far from doubt and despair, I find in 
the tokens of his faith and love the key of the prison.’”* 


Fauldhouse, West Lothian. PererR DAVIDSON. 


1 The Spiritual Life, p.218. 


_ ® Words of the late Rev. H. Ross, quoted in G. F. Barbour, Life of Alexander 
Whyte, p. 477. 


ANGELS 


The number of Bible references to angels shows that this subject 

is of considerable importance. Angels are mentioned in almost 
all the larger books of the Old Testament, namely: Genesis, 
Exodus, Numbers, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Psalms, 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea and Zechariah (113 references 
in the Old Testament). In the New Testament there are even 
more allusions to them: in Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 
(52 references in the Gospels), in Acts (21 references), in 
Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians, Thessa- 
lonians, Timothy, Hebrews, Peter and Jude (32 references in the 
Epistles) and in Revelation (75 references). — 

Angels owe their existence to an immediate act of God in 
creation prior to the appearance of man on earth. They are 
spirits and hence are not subject to the limitations of the human 
body. ‘“‘ Angels are entirely spiritual substances but they are 
able, at any time, to assume human forms, and appear to men 
according to the will of God their Creator” (Timpson). They 
are not hindered by walls or doors, or bulwarks of the enemy. 
One great difference between men and angels is that whereas 
men are born as babes weak in intellect and strength, angels 
were always adult in knowledge, and they never knew a cradle. 
They are exceedingly swift, and can move through space at a 
speed unknown to man. Daniel says: “‘ Whiles I was speaking, 
and praying, and confessing my sin and the sin of my people 
Israel, and presenting my supplication before the Lord my God 
for the holy mountain of my God; yea, whiles I was speaking 
in prayer, even the man Gabriel, whom I had seen in the vision 
at the beginning, being caused to fly swiftly, touched me about: 
the time of the evening oblation ” (Dan. ix. 20f.). While the 
prayer was being sent up the angel was coming down from the 
throne of God with the answer. 

They are untiring in energy. As Bernard pointed out long 
ago, “ Jacob in his vision saw some angels ascending, and some 
descending, but none standing still”: there is incessant activity 
for God. Nowhere in the Bible do we read of angels being 
weary or sleeping. 

They are holy. Scripture reveals them as spotless and pure; 
they are termed “holy angels” in contrast with the wicked 
angels of Satan. Their knowledge is extensive. Daniel was in 
need of wisdom on a difficult subject, so God sent an angel to 
give him the information he required. “‘ He [the angel] in- 
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formed me, and talked with me, and said, O Daniel, I am now 
come forth to give thee skill and understanding ” (Dan. ix. 22). 
Angels are seen in both Daniel and Revelation giving inter- 
pretation of visions. Their goodness is noteworthy. They are 
never said to be selfish, nor desirous of getting glory to them- 
selves. They are never seen trying to hinder the good in the 
world, but rather seen to be seeking to establish righteousness 
and truth. They are obedient to every word of God. “ Neither 
in the Old Testament nor in the New have we any instance of 
an angel acting independently or taking any step on his own 
judgment or by his own will” (Latham). Just a word from 
God and they go with His messages; they question neither the 
wisdom of God nor the expediency of the message entrus 

to them. : 

They are exceedingly numerous. The writer to the Hebrews 
speaks of “‘ an innumerable company of angels ” (Heb. xii. 22). 
John says: “I beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels 
round about the throne and the beasts and the elders; and the 
number of them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and 
thousands of thousands” (Rev. v. 11). Christ could have 
summoned as many as twelve legions of angels to help Him 
against His enemies if He had so desired. 

Angels are exceedingly powerful. When Sennacherib came 
up against Hezekiah he lost 185,000 men in one night through 
the act of a single angel. When Israel was in Egypt one judg- 
ment angel smote the firstborn in every home that was not 
exhibiting the blood outside the house. Angelic power extends 
to operations of nature of greater and of less magnitude. We 
read of the angel “ which had power over fire” (Rev. xiv..18), 
and of angels “ holding the four winds of the earth” (Rev. 
vii. 1). The action of an intermittent and healing spring is 
attributed to an angel (John v. 4).1. An angel’s descent caused 
the earthquake on the morning of our Lord’s resurrection 
(Matt. xxviii. 2). The control of diseases, especially of an 
epidemic sort, is distinctly assigned to angels; so we read that 
an angel smote Herod with a horrible malady (Acts xii. 23). 

Angels are continually present even though they are unseen 
by mortals. Elisha was surrounded by the hosts of Syria— 
the chariots of his enemies. The young man with him was 
frightened, so Elisha prayed that the young man’s eyes might 


1 While the textual genuineness of the words is doubted, the statement is 
probably true. 
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be opened. God heard the prayer and the servant saw what 
had been present all the time though previously invisible to 
him—the hosts of heaven: “ behold, the mountain was full of 
horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha ” (2 Kings vi. 17). 
So we are surrounded by these powerful, though invisible, 
forms. “The angels are interested spectators of men’s be- 
haviour, responsive to their victories and defeats, their sins 
and struggles” (J. T. Marshall). As Dr. F. B. Meyer says: 
“They keep pace with the swiftest trains in which we travel. 
They come unsoiled through the murkiest air. They smooth 
away the heaviest difficulties. They garrison with light the 
darkest sepulchres. They bear us up in their hands, lest we 
should strike our foot against a stone. Many an escape from 
imminent peril; many an unexpected assistance; many a bright 
and holy thought whispered in the ear, we know not whence 
or how—is due to those bright and loving spirits.” 

_All the important moments in the history of the universe have 
witnessed, or will witness, the presence of angels. They re- 
joiced at the creation of the world, “‘ when the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God [angels] shouted for 
joy ” (Job xxxviii. 7). Angels helped in the giving of the law. 
Stephen, in his great defence before the Sanhedrin, asserts that 
the Jews “ have received the law by the disposition of angels, 
and have not kept it ” (Acts vii. 53). They will act as police in 
the great judgment day. “ The Son of man shall send forth 
his angels, and they shall gather out of his kingdom all things 
that offend, and them which do iniquity; and shall cast them 
into a furnace of fire: there shall be wailing and gnashing of 
teeth ’” (Matt. xiii. 41 f.). Finally, on the new earth, they will 
not be the governors, but will be the sentinels on guard at the 
gates of the New Jerusalem. The city “ had a wall great and 
high, and had twelve gates, and at the gates twelve angels” 
(Rev. xxi. 12). | 

An angel appeared to the shepherds and announced the birth 
of Christ. “* And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and 
the glory of the Lord shone round about them: and they were 
sore afraid. And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, 
_ behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people ” (Luke ii. 9f.); later a multitude of angels ap- 
peared and gave praise to God. Angels accompanied our Lord 
during His life on earth. After the temptation one came and 
fed Him in the desert. When Jesus was in deep agony in the 
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Garden’ of Gethsemane and life almost gave out, God sent an 
angel and strengthened Him—‘“ communicated to Him some 
inward supporting force”. Angels kept watch on the tomb; 
they rolled away the stone from the door, and announced the 
resurrection. They are called upon by God to worship Christ. 
“When he bringeth again the firstbegotten into the world, he 
saith, * And let all the angels of God worship him’” (Heb. i. 6, 
margin). Directly Christ ascended to heaven, angels announced 
the fact that He would return: “ This same Jesus, which is 


~ taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as © 


ye have seen him go into heaven ” (Acts i. 11). At His Second 
Advent, Christ will be accompanied by these fiery spirits: “* The 
Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his mighty 
angels, in flaming fire taking vengeance on them that know not 
God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ ” 
(2 Thess. i. 7 f.). 

They are bearers of spiritual messages from God to men. 
It may be a message of promise as that given to Abraham: “ The 
angel of the LorD called unto Abraham out of heaven the second 
time,” and said, “‘ That in blessing I will bless thee, and in 
multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven, 
and as the sand which is upon the sea shore; and thy seed 
shall possess the gate of his enemies ”’ (Gen. xxii. 15, 17). It 
may be a message of rebuke as that given to the Israelites: *‘ And 
an angel of the LorD came up from Gilgal to Bochim, and said, 
... Ye have not obeyed my voice: why have ye done this?” 
(Judges ii. 1 f.). It may be a message of warning as that given 
to Joseph to take the young child and his mother, and flee 
into Egypt (Matt. ii. 13). It may be a message of enlighten- 
ment as that given to Daniel: “‘ I heard a man’s voice between 
the banks of Ulai, which called, and said, Gabriel, make this 
man to understand the vision . . . He said unto me, Understand, 
O son of man”’ (Dan. viii. 16f.). Angels have sometimes 
guided men while they were asleep as they did the wise men: 
at other times they have given their guidance when the men 
were in full consciousness as they did to the shepherds. 

Angels act as deliverers. Abraham was instructed to offer up 
his son Isaac as a sacrifice to God. He lifted the knife intending 
to slay his son but the act was arrested by the voice of the angel 
of the Lorp (Gen. xxii. 12), and so Isaac was spared. Lot chose 
to live in the city of Sodom—a city upon which the judgment of 
God was about to fall. In spite a , ns doom, 
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Lot was unwilling to leave it, so God sent two angels that they 
might take hold of him and drag him out of the city before the 
fire and brimstone fell. In the days of the early Church the 
disciples of Christ were persecuted by the Jews. Herod had 
killed James and put Peter in prison, intending to take Peter’s 
life also. Peter was in prison on the night before the intended 
execution, chained to two soldiers. Before the dawn an angel 
appeared and said: ‘ Gird thyself, and bind on thy sandals. 
. .. And he went out, and followed him. . .. When they were 
past the first and the second ward, they came unto the iron 
gate that leadeth unto the city; which opened to them of his 
own accord; and they went out, and passed on through one 
street; and forthwith the angel departed” (Acts xii. 9 f.). 
Peter was as good as dead but God by the angel delivered him. 


When Daniel was in the lions’ den it was an angel that God sent 


to shut the lions’ mouths. 
Angels act as comforters. Daniel was much disturbed when 


he heard of the trouble which was to befall the children of | 
Israel, so God sent His messenger to comfort him. “ Then. 


there came again and touched me one like the appearance of a 
man, and he strengthened me, and said, O man greatly beloved, 
fear not: peace be unto thee, be strong, yea, be strong. And 
_ when he had spoken unto me, I was strengthened, and said, 
Let my lord speak; for thou hast strengthened me” (Dan. 
x. 18 f.). When Paul was on his way to Rome in a vessel which 
he knew would shortly be shipwrecked, he was probably a little 
downcast. During the night he received a divine communica- 
tion which cheered him and he related it to those on the ship in 
these words: “‘ There stood by me this night the angel of God, 
whose I am, and whom I serve, Saying, Fear not, Paul; thou 
must be brought before Cesar: and, lo, God hath given thee 
all them that sail with thee ” (Acts xxvii. 23 f.). 

Three utterances of our Lord reveal more of the present 
activity of angels. They rejoice when anyone is born again 
(Luke xv. 10). The angels of the young have special privileges 
afforded to them (Matt. xviii. 10). The souls of the righteous 
dead are borne away by angels (Luke xvi. 22). 

Such are these spirit beings who are sent forth by God to 
minister to us and all the “ heirs of salvation ” (Heb. i. 14). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
LUTHER'S SOCIAL ETHICS! 


THOMAS CARLYLE hailed Luther as “ a true great man”, “a bringer back 
of men to reality ’’, “* a Christian Odin,—a right Thor once more, with his 
thunder hammer, to smite asunder ugly enough Jétuns and Giant- 
monsters!” It was inevitable that throughout his lifetime such a dynamic 
figure should be the storm-centre of controversy and that long after his 
death his vigorous and provocative writings should continue to stir up 
debate. Nowhere is Luther’s thought more productive of heated argument 
than in the realm of social ethics. Both Roman Catholics and Marxists 
press home their keenest criticism precisely at this point. Unfortunately 
no adequate defence of Luther’s position has appeared in our language and 
those who had no access to Luther’s own works have been severely 
handicapped in their consideration of the subject. The great value of 
Dr. Forell’s new book—the outcome, we are told, of ten years’ arduous 
research—is that it allows Luther to speak for himself. The “ attempted 
injection of more of Luther’s own words into the discussion of his social 
views * is wholly successful in its objective. We are enabled to gain a 
first-hand impression of what the great Reformer had to say on this vital 
theme. But Dr. Forell is much more than a mere translator. He is a 
penetrating interpreter. His insights into the essence of Luther’s doctrine 
are profound and illuminating. The consequence is that his book is one 
of the best that has been offered to us in recent years in the literature of the 
Luther renascence. 

In reply to those who would deny that Luther proclaimed any social 
message at all, the author throws down the gauntlet at the outset by boldly 
affirming that “‘ the Reformation began with an action which must be 
called ‘ social’ ”’ (referring, of course, to the pinning of the Ninety-Five 
Theses to the door of the Parish Church at Wittenberg) and, again, that 
“ Luther's entire life was social action’. Only in the light of this motiva- 
tion can we properly explain Luther’s witness. 

Dr. Forell rightly insists that Luther’s social teaching is the necessary 
expression of his theological convictions and stems from his personal 
experience in the discovery of a gracious God. He clears away some wide- 
spread misconceptions in an early chapter on “ The Difficulties”. In 
particular, he dismisses the charge that Luther’s social ethics were purely 
pragmatic, acquiescing in the status quo and thus responsible for the growth 
of capitalism and nationalism. 

The solid core of this informative volume is concerned with an exposi- 
tion of the four basic principles of Luther’s Christian sociology. Dr. 
Forell begins by inquiring after the methodological key to Luther's 
thought on this theme. He quotes Tawney’s opinion that “ Luther’s 
utterances on social morality are the occasional explosions of a capricious 
volcano . . . and it is idle to scan them for a coherent and consistent 
doctrine” as being sadly representative. He blames the passion of 


1 Faith Active in Love: An Investigation of the Principles Underlying Luther's 
Social Ethics. By George Wolfgang Forell. (The American Press, New York. 
954. ix, 198 pp. $ 3.75.) 
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German scholarship for rigid systematization for the failure to under- 
stand the existential nature of Luther’s thinking. Luther is interested in 
life rather than in metaphysical speculation. His methodological prin- 
ciple is functional, evaluating all ethical standards in terms of their bearing 
upon the I-Thou relationship between God and man. It is dynamic, 
rejecting any merely static conception of the norm, but relating it to its 
source in the revelation of God in Christ, the centre of which is the gospel 
of the forgiveness of sins. It is objective in its universal application. The 
validity of the divine will is not dependent upon man’s subjective accep- 
tance or rejection. Confrontation with God is the prior cause and not 
the conditional consequence of Christian ethics. Luther’s sociological 
teaching is shown to be developed against the backcloth of scholasticism 
and to constitute a protest against the egocentricity of the neo-sophists. 
Luther’s ethics were founded, not on Aristotelian philosophy, but on the 
Word of God. They rested on revelation rather than on reason. Luther 
declared that justification is the basis of all Christian ethics—and here, 
once again, we see that for him this article of a standing or falling Church 
is not simply one doctrine amongst many, but the touchstone of all. But 
if man is justified by faith, what is the relevance of his experience in the 
realm of ethics? Simply this. Faith is never unethical faith. A living 
faith always expresses itself in love. It is—and this, as the title indicates, 
is the crux of the author’s contention—faith active in love. “O, it isa 
living, busy, active, mighty thing, this faith,” wrote Luther in his Preface 
to Romans, “ and so it is impossible for it not to do good works inces- 
santly. It does not ask whether there are good works to do, but before 
the question arises it has already done them, and is always at the doing of 
them.” 

Dr. Forell admits that this new basis for ethical action sounds at first 
very similar to the Roman conception of fides caritate formata, but Luther 
was careful to explain the difference. He substituted for the Roman 
formula “ faith formed by love *’ the Biblical phrase “* faith forming love ” 
(Gal. v. 6). Hence the ethical principle can be defined with reference to 
its source in God as justification by faith and with reference to its outlet 
towards man as faith active in love. 

Luther has been assailed with unusual severity for his supposed failure 
to supply a practical principle for his ethics. Dr. Forell shows how 
Luther’s doctrine expressed itself in practice within the framework of the 
natural orders—the family, the state, the institutional Church. These he 
regarded as part of God's design to counteract the wiles of the devil, to 
restrain wickedness and vice and to preserve the world from disruption. 
But the orders belong to the secular realm, which is not autonomous after 
our modern connotation, but natural (though it is always God’s nature). 
The Christian and the true Church belong to the spiritual realm, which is 
quite separate and distinct, as Luther believed our Lord to have emphasized. 
Now, although the natural orders are divinely ordained for the purposes 
indicated, they are devoid of saving power. They are so involved in sin 
that they tend to hide rather than to reveal the redemptive will of God. 
Nevertheless Luther considers these as the only practical field for the 
exercise of social ethics. He insists that workable standards for society 
cannot be standards that are meaningful for Christians alone, since these 
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constitute only a small minority. The gospel cannot rule the world or it 
would become a new Law. Hence, God deals with Christians through the 
means of grace, the Word and the Sacraments, but He deals with men in 
general through the natural orders, which are, nevertheless, of an emer- 
gency character. 


t leads us to consider the last and limiting principle expounded by 
Dr. Forell. Why was Luther so reluctant to embark upon any consider- 
able programme of social reform? Why did he at times pour cold water 
upon the political efforts of his associates? The clue to this puzzling 
restriction is to be found in Luther’s eschatological presuppositions. He 
was convinced that it was unscriptural to expect a complete reformation of 
society so late in the history of mankind. He was persuaded that the 
rising power of the Papacy and the approach of the Turk combined to 
herald the imminent return of Christ. He was only concerned to prepare 
men for the coming end. House repairs seem irrelevant when the H-bomb 
may fall at any hour. It is this expectation which supplies the social- 
ethical “* quietive ’’ that limits the social-ethical “* motive * of faith active 
in love. ‘“* Those who criticize Luther’s position from the point of view 
of modern political liberalism or Marxism and attack him as politically 
reactionary because he chose to be a religious rather than a political 
leader, accuse him essentially of being Luther rather than Karl Marx. 
From a completely secular and sensate point of view, Luther’s reliance 
upon the power of God seems nonsensical. But it was this * otherworldly ’ 
attitude, this complete reliance on God which made the Reformation 
possible. Luther succeeded, while the revolutionary heroes, Muenzer and 
Sickingen, failed.”’ If faith was the source of Luther’s social ethics, it was 
also faith which prevented him from launching any programme of social 
reform. The end was too near. 


Dr. Forell has put us deeply in his debt by handling this urgent and 
controversial subject with such able discernment. We shall be delivered 
from an uncritical dependence upon not always trustworthy secondary 
sources and, in particular, from the misleading treatment of Luther by 
Troeltsch, based largely upon historical preconceptions. The American 
Press are to be congratulated upon their first publication, in the attractive 
Baskerville type, and it it to be hoped that the work will be widely read 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


** Resurrection ” is misspelt on p. 86; “ epeikai” on p. 134 requires 
emendation to “ epieikia ” and “ underlaying” on the cover should be 
brought in line with “* underlying ’’ on the title-page. 


Paisley. A. SKEVINGTON Woop. 
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JOHN GRESHAM MACHEN! 


THROUGH experience in my student days, I owe a great debt to Machen. 
Wrestling with the fundamental problems of theology in a Liberal atmo- 
sphere, I found his books pre-eminent in making clear what were the real 
issues in the theological debate. He had a lucidity much to be coveted; 
he saw the necessity for propositional truth, if there was to be any authori- 
tative proclamation of the gospel; he saw the need for orthodox schbdlar- 
ship. As a student I think that I bought all his books, and none of them 
did I read without profit. I knew the books, but the man I knew only by 
hearsay. Imagine, then, my excitement upon seeing this full-scale bio- 
graphy, written by his friend and disciple, Professor N. B. Stonehouse of 
Westminster Theological Seminary. I set upon the lordly spread of 500 
good-sized pages with avidity. But my first enthusiasm gradually changed 
to disappointment. The book was full and careful and lucid indeed, but 
it was long-winded and frankly dull. I gained scarcely a glimmer of 
interest for a hundred pages. It was only when Machen got to Marburg, 
and came under the spell of the liberal professor of theology, Wilhelm 
Herrmann, that my interest was aroused. There, when still a young man, 
his whole being was stirred to its depths by the impact of this fervent, 
forceful, devout man. He was loth to deny that Herrmann was an 
unusually devoted disciple of Christ, yet he could see that intellectually 
Herrmann’s faith challenged his Princeton Calvinism at every point. It 
was in the intense and lonely spiritual struggle that he went through in 
those days in Marburg that Machen’s life convictions were established. 
He came out from it with a deep respect for Liberalism, yet with an undying 
certainty that it was totally anti-Christian. So he returned to Princeton 
and to the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. at the time when American 
Liberalism was mobilizing its forces for its greatest assault on the Churches 
of the Reformation. And so the story develops in earnest. If ever there 
was a loyal Presbyterian, it was Machen. Yet he was squeezed out of 
Princeton, he was squeezed out of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.., 
there were splits and dissensions within the new groups that were formed, 
and he was finally killed by the appalling weight that was thrust upon him 
as orthodox leader. 

This story is told with meticulous thoroughness. It is plain that it is 
not intended for popular consumption. It is intended to be a definitive 
biography for the instruction of Evangelical leaders, because it raises in 
their acutest form the problems that still beset us. The whole tale shows 
the grandeur of this man’s single-eyed stand, yet all leads, apparently, to 
tragedy. 

Was it tragedy, or was it triumph? 

We who live in the midst of history cannot ultimately know. But I was 
forcibly reminded of another, and very different, hero of my youth— 
C. T. Studd. Here was another Christian, quite outstanding in his 
generation, utterly consumed with the task that Christ had set His Church. 


1 J. Gresham Machen: A Biographical Memoir. By N. B. Stonehouse. 
(Wm. B. einen Seng Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1954. 520 pp. 
$5.95.) 
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He was determined at all costs to obey Christ’s command and make 
disciples of all nations. Yet the work that he founded was rent with splits 
and dissensions and he died with only a handful of supporters around 
him. But God has blessed the little group that he left behind in a remark- 
able way. Where others retrench, they go forward. (And, significantly, 
He has also greatly blessed those who parted from Studd.) No one would 
pretend that Studd was right in every particular, but he was used by God to 
forge a spirit of evangelism of very great power. In the world of thought 
things move more slowly, but may it not be that similar results will come 
as a result of Machen’s sacrifice? At least it is plain for all to see that 
there is afoot a great Evangelical movement of vast potentialities, and it 
is a movement looking for intellectual expression. There can be little 
doubt that the Westminster Theological Seminary that Machen founded 
is the most scholarly English-speaking institution in the conservative 
Evangelical world, and its influence on the movement is already great. 
Some of the things that Machen stood for will certainly live. He stood 
for revealed truth. He stood for truth at all costs. He stood for truth in 
its fullest and purest Biblical form. Many have learnt and many more 
will learn these precious things from Machen’s example. 

Is there anything that we can learn from his mistakes? Like all fallen 
mortals, Machen had the defects of his qualities. He was a man of intense 
earnestness and great clarity and penetration of thought. This seemed 
to result in his treating people as though they were at heart what their 
heretical views would represent, if they would carry those views to their 
logical conclusion. In consequence, Evangelicals who were not as clear- 
headed as he could come under the severest censure. The apostolic 
injunction to “ mark them that cause divisions among you "’ is one that all 
Protestants need to take seriously to heart, and one cannot believe that 
the divisions in the Machenite movement were wholly the fault of others. 
Machen’s emphasis was a necessity for the Church, but it was a one- 
sided emphasis all the same. He was far stronger as a controversialist 
than as an evangelist, and one almost feels that he might have regarded 
the strong emphasis on prayer that characterizes so many of the greatest 
Christians as being “ pietism ”’. 

But the problem posed by his life remains with us. How are we to 
stand effectively for the fullest expression of Christian truth without 
being schismatic? Those who stand outside Machen’s particular ecclesi- 
astical situation will see this problem somewhat differently from those 


_ who are immediately involved in it. His position as a Presbyterian was a 


very strong one. He stood simply for uncompromising adherence to 
Presbyterian polity and strict interpretation of the Westminster Con- 
fession. In the course of time, however, as he had to meet a rapidly 


Changing situation, one feels that he was forced into a less and less satis- 


factory position. He started with a magnificent stand for supernatural — 
Christianity; then, as the struggle developed within the Presbyterian 
Church, he found himself practically (not, of course, literally) defending 
the infallibility of the Westminster Confession; and finally, when the 
orthodox party had left the church and was seeking to hammer out its 
new way of life, he found his main energies being given to a defence of the 
rightness of his own policies—all with the purest of motives and with 
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complete logical consistency. One just wonders whether it was right to 
make a strict interpretation of such tremendous documents the founda- 
tion of the Church of God. No loyal Christian desires in the slightest 
degree to water down the truth of God, but in all conscience it is often 
most difficult to be assured that Scripture gives a decisive ruling on some 
of the great issues that have divided Protestant Christendom. It may 
indeed encourage greater conscientiousness in ministerial subscription, 
if too strict a form of subscription is not demanded. Not all Evangelicals 
feel that the easing of the terms of subscription to the 39 Articles of the 
Church of England in 1865 was a retrogressive step. It is one thing to be 
whole-heartedly committed to the great doctrines of the Reformation, and 
to regard Calvin as its greatest theologian. It is another thing either to 
regard him as an invariably safe guide or to regard the later long and 
detailed Calvinistic Confessions as being in every jot and tittle undoubt- 
edly true to Scripture. Somewhere or other there must be “ reasonable 
liberty ” in the interpretation of the Reformed Faith. And on its own 
principles Calvinism must always be on its guard against tradition or 
reason usurping the place of the clear teachings of the Bible. Not all the 
positions of the Westminster Confession are self-evidently true, even to 
many devout and learned Protestants. The stock example of course is the 
identification of the Pope with the Man of Sin. But there are other points 
at which some would question whether its uninspired statements perfectly 
represent the inspired Scriptures on which it is based. Certainly, at least, 
Machen in his two series of broadcast addresses published under the titles 
The Christian Faith in the Modern World and The Christian View of Man is 
more compelling in the first volume, where he contrasts basic Christianity 
with current unbelief, than he is in the second, where he sets forth 
Calvinistic soteriology in detail. 

I suspect that good Presbyterians parted company with Machen some- 
times, neither through cowardice nor self-seeking, but simply because 
they believed that (for all his sincerity) he was promoting something 
precious at the expense of something even more precious. He was pro- 
moting a refinement of orthodoxy at the expense of brotherly love. It 
seems to me perfectly right that we should keep looking repeatedly not 
only at doctrines, but also at the fruits of those doctrines. When Calvin- 
ism ceases to be fervent in prayer and fervent in evangelism, it is high 
time to re-examine the doctrines upon which this inactivity is based. An 
extreme Arminian who earnestly preaches the gospel has a vastly firmer 
grasp of Christian truth than the Calvinist who doesn’t. An Evangelical 
movement that could combine the single-eyed devotion to evangelism of 
C. T. Studd with the single-eyed devotion to truth of J. G. Machen would 
shake the whole human race. | 

Truth is fundamental to the Christian programme; but so is love. 


The one can to some extent be reduced to writing; the other cannot. 


Christian leadership that seeks effective unity in the service of Christ must 
surely be looking both for the truth of the Word and for the fruit of the 
Spirit in those who profess loyalty to Him. But it is positively un- 
scriptural to set up an unrealistic standard either of truth or love as a 
criterion of fellowship, since the infection of original sin remains, “* yea 
in them that are regenerated ’’! There seems to be much to be said in 
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favour of the “ skeletal creeds of Fundamentalism "’ as a basis of Christian 
unity, while encouraging Evangelicals of different traditions to work with 
all diligence continually to widen the front of agreed truth. We want 
the maximum of truth, not the minimum, in order to give depth and 
clarity to the Christian proclamation. But we want to be acutely aware of 
the continual danger that inspired Scripture may be turned into unin- 
spired nonsense by misplaced human logic. We can only battle on along 
the path in which God has set us, trying with all prayer and honest 
endeavour to know and obey God’s Word, and trying to treat as brothers 
all who love the Lord in sincerity. 

We must all be grateful to Professor Stonehouse for his painstaking and 
thought-provoking biography of a great Christian, whose life and thought 
has still much to teach this generation. 
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Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. W. WENHAM. 


THE NEW LONDON COMMENTARY! | 


THIS series—published in this country as The New London Commentary 
on the New Testament and in America as The New International Com- 
mentary on the New Testament—*“* may well rank as one of the significant 
achievements of conservative Biblical scholarship in this mid-twentieth 
century”. Such, at any rate, was the judgment expressed in January, 1953, 
in the American periodical Jnterpretation. 

The volumes on 1 Corinthians and Galatians, both by distinguished 
Dutch scholars, were reviewed in our pages in October, 1953, when they 
were published at Grand Rapids. Since then arrangements have been 
completed for the marketing of a British edition of the series by Messrs. 
Marshall, Morgan & Scott. All we need to say further about these two 
volumes is that we are very glad that they are now accessible to Bible 
students in this country. 

The commentary on the Epistles of James and John has a personal 
interest for readers of our QUARTERLY, for it is the work of one whom 
we know and esteem as our Associate Editor. Dr. Stonehouse, General 
Editor of the series, writes a foreword introducing Dr. Ross to those who 
do not know him, and pointing out his special qualifications for expounding 
these epistles. To us, of course, Dr. Ross needs no introduction, but we 
are glad that Dr. Stonehouse has discerned so clearly those qualities with 


1 Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians. By F. W. Grosheide, 
Th.D., Professor at the Free University of Amsterdam. (Marshall, Morgan & 
Scott, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 1954. 415 pp. 25s.) 


The Epistle of Paul to the Churches of Galatia. By Herman N. Ridderbos, 
Th.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, Kampen. (Same publishers. 
1954, 238 pp. 25s. 

The Epistles of James and John. By Alexander Ross, M.A.., D.D..,. Pastor at 
Burghead, Morayshire, Scotland: formerly Professor of New Testament in the 
Free Church College, Edinburgh. (Same publishers. 1954. 249 pp. 25s. 
mo a fea Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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background as teacher and preacher, editor and author ”’, but also “ quali- 
fications of a specifically spiritual kind that add immeasurably to the 
impact of this volume. For he is disclosed throughout as a man who 
loves Christ and His Word with a consuming passion’’. We agree, too, 
that such qualities of mind and heart are “ especially fruitful in the 
exposition of these epistles”’; for it is plain from the reading of this book 
that Dr. Ross “ appears to be exactly the person to expound their meaning 
for the present day.” 

The Epistle of James is taken as the work of James, the brother of our 
Lord, written before A.D. 50 to members of the Jewish-Christian dispersion. 
We are reminded that the dispersion began after the martyrdom of 
Stephen, and that there was a recurrence of persecution about A.D. 44, 
On the other hand, the controversy over the admission of Gentiles does 
not appear to have risen. It is possible that the epistle was translated 
into Greek by a professional interpreter from James’s Aramaic, but such 
conjectures “‘ may, perhaps, underestimate the extent of James’ educa- 
tion’. Hegesippus’s statement that James alone was allowed to enter 
the holy of holies “* seems rather a tall story and may cast some doubt on 
the other statements of that old historian’; Hegesippus’s idealized 
narrative, however, reflects a remarkable theory according to which 
James was the legitimate successor to the old high-priesthood, and there- 
fore had the sole right of access into the inner sanctuary, although in fact 
he was prevented from exercising this right because the temple remained 
under the control of the apostate high-priesthood. 

The commentary proper is full of good things, of which only a few can 
be mentioned. The effect of looking into “ the perfect law, the law of 
liberty ’’ (Jas. i. 25) is aptly illustrated by reference to the glass which the 
shepherds on the Delectable Mountains showed to Christiana and Mercy. 
In Jas. ii. 1 “* the glory ”’ is interpreted (rightly, we think) as a title of our 
Lord. The treatment of the “ faith and works” passage in Jas. ii. 14-26 
is specially good: James and Paul “ are not antagonists facing each other 
with crossed swords; they stand back to back, confronting different foes 
of the Gospel.” 

The difficulty in identifying the people addressed in the opening verses 
of chapter iv may be explained “ partly, in the fact that James was in- 
fluenced by the state of things around him in Judaea as he writes, and, 
partly, by the fact that, though he addresses his letter to Christian Jews, 
he does not always draw a fixed line of separation between converted 
Jews and unconverted Jews. . . . Many of the Christians were, no doubt, 
being contaminated by the corrupt atmosphere around them.” Similar 
considerations will apply to the denunciation of the wealthy oppressors 
in the fifth chapter. The mention of the “ last days” in Jas. v. 3 and of 
“* the coming of the Lord ”’ in verse 7 is looked at primarily in view of the 
impending destruction of Jerusalem. The participle tvepyoupévn in 
verse 16 is rightly explained as passive, denoting “ prayer actuated or 
inspired by the Spirit’’. 

Dr. Ross knows how to apply and illustrate the practical exhortations 
of James, but when he comes to the deeper levels of the Johannine epistles 
he shows himself no stranger to the “‘ fellowship in the life eternal ’’ which 
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they set forth. Moreover, he deals in a sane and skilful way with the 
critical questions involved in the introduction to these epistles. Professor 
Dodd’s arguments for believing the author of 1 John to be a different 
person from the Evangelist are weighed and found wanting; the view 
that this epistle “‘ was originally published with the Gospel as a kind of 
commendatory postscript” is regarded as “‘ probably correct”. As for 
the opinion that “the Elder” was a different person from John the 
Apostle, Dr. Ross is very sceptical, and inclines to the conclusion of 
Plummer that the figure of the Elder as some one distinct from the Apostle 
may “* be surrendered as a superfluous conjecture”. The “ elect lady ” 
of 2 John is regarded as an individual and not as a church; of Gaius, 
to whom 3 John is addressed, we know nothing apart from what the 
epistle itself tells us. “If in the recipient of 2 John we have a noble 
example of Christian womanhood in the first century, in this letter we are 
introduced to a first century Christian gentleman of kindred spirit.”” In 
2 John heresy is condemned; in 3 John, schism. With regard to Dio- 
trephes we are told how Dr. A. T. Robertson once wrote an article for 
a church magazine, developing the thought of Diotrephes as the typical 
“church boss ”—as a result of which twenty deacons wrote to the editor 
cancelling their subscriptions because each resented the article as a 
personal attack on himself! 


Important textual cruces are discussed as they ocur, and there is a 
short excursus on the Three Heavenly Witnesses in the Received Text of 
1 John v. 7. The earliest known occurrence of these words is in the Liber 
Apologeticus of the Spanish Latin writer Priscillian, who was executed for 
alleged heresy in A.D. 385. ‘“* We cannot help feeling,” says Dr. Ross, 
“that the words in question make an awkward parenthesis "’— in fact, 
external evidence and intrinsic probability agree that they have no right 
to be there. But the doctrine of the Trinity is not affected by this recogni- 

on; it “ finds a firm and unassailable basis elsewhere in the N.T.” 


In expounding all four epistles, Dr. Ross exhibits a happy gift for apt 
quotation—from writers as diverse as Luther, Calvin and Bunyan, 
Christina Rossetti and Robert Burns. But an accident in transmission 
has befallen the quotation from Burns on p. 206, turning “ canna ”’ into 
“can” in the line “ An’ forward, though I canna see”. The uninitiated 
reader will be in danger of missing the point here. 

This whole volume is not only a work of scholarly exegesis. It is that 
indeed, but it is much more; like everything that Dr. Ross writes, it is a 
heart-warming work of true spiritual devotion, and is a stimulus to 
practical Christianity. 

F. F. B. 
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The Westminster Pulpit, Vol. 1. The Preaching of G. Campbell Morgan. 
(London: Pickering & Inglis, Ltd. 1954. 351 pp. 18s. 6d.) 


In recent issues of the QUARTERLY the biography of Dr. Campbell 
Morgan by his daughter-in-law and a volume of extracts from his letters, 
also edited by her, have been reviewed. Many of these who have read 
these books and have profited by them will want to get hold of the volume 
that is now before us. 

It is the first volume of ten which are to be published at the rate of one 
every four months and which will contain the sermons preached by Dr. 
Morgan at Westminster Chapel from 1906 to 1916, reproduced exactly 
as his secretary took them down Sunday after Sunday. These sermons 
are now exceedingly scarce. Dr. Wilbur M. Smith of Pasadena, in a 
_ Foreword to this volume, says that in twenty years he has known only 
one volume of the series to appear in any catalogue of second-hand 
books. 3 

The 26 sermons in the volume manifest a great variety, dealing with 
such themes as “* The Limitations of Liberty ”’, “* Christ in you the Hope of 
_ Glory ”’, “‘ The Potter’s Work on the Wheels ’’, “‘ The Sifting of Peter ”, 
“The Turning Again of Peter”, and concluding with four striking 
sermons on the purpose of the Advent, to destroy the works of the devil, 
to take away sins, to reveal the Father and to prepare for a Second Advent. 

We have here a great Biblical preacher at the very height of his powers. 
His profound knowledge of Scripture is everywhere manifest. The only 
kind of preaching for which he had any use is that which takes a verse or a 
passage of the Bible and endeavours to get into the heart of it. Many 
of the sermons are characterized by a very warm glow of evangelistic 
passion, as the preacher pleads with his hearers to be reconciled with God, 
notably the two sermons on Peter, the sermon on “* My Friend ” (“* There 
is a Friend that sticketh closer than a brother’) and a really wonderful 
message on “ Backsliding”’, which is based on Deut. iv. 29, “If from 
thence ye shall seek the Lord thy God, thou shalt find him, if thou search 
after him with all thy heart and all thy soul ”’. 

Many preachers, as they read these sermons, will experience the inward 
glow of the burning heart, which is the theme of another of Dr. Morgan’s 
sermons, for he will lead them to the only place where we can get such a 
heart, at the feet of Jesus, with the Word of God in our hands. 


Free Church Manse, ALEXANDER Ross. 
Burghead, Moray. 


The Directory of the Devout Life. By F. B. Meyer. (Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, U.S.A. 1954. 191 pp. $2.00.) 


This book is the fifth issue in the Co-operative Reprint Library. It 
contains twenty meditations on the Sermon on the Mount. 

F. B. Meyer was a man of radiant spirit and multitudes have profited 
by his expository studies which are marked by real scholarship as well as 
suffused by a warm glow of devotion. The publishers deserve to be con- 


gratulated for their enterprise in giving us this reprint. It ought to provide 
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excellent material for a series of sermons on “* The Manifesto of the King "’- 
Some of the titles of the meditations are “* Silent Influence ”, “* Lighted to 
shine”, and “ The Second Mile ”’. 

The last meditation bears the title, “‘ Counterfeits— Beware’ and 
is based on Matt. vii. 13-27. This is how Dr. Meyer applies the message 
of the parable with which the Sermon on the Mount closes. “* Have we 
ever come into personal and living contact with that * Stone, that tried 
Stone, that precious Corner-stone ', which God has laid before the worlds 
were made, for a sure foundation? To believe about Christ is not enough; 
we must believe in Him. We must come to Him as a Living Stone, and be 
made living stones (1 Peter ii. 4-8). Then, and in the impulses received 
from Him through the Holy Spirit, we shall proceed to build the structure 
of a godly and holy character, not with wood, hay, and stubble, but with 
gold, silver, and precious stones, and it shall grow unto a holy temple in 
the Lord (1 Cor. iii. 10-15).” 


Free Church Manse, ALEXANDER Ross. 
Burghead, Moray. 


The Doctrine of the Atonement. By Thomas J. Crawford, D.D., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. (Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1954. x, 538 pp. $4.00.) 


This is the sixth volume issued in the Co-operative Reprint Library, 
and it is a valuable addition to that Library. It is a reprint of a book that 
was first published as long ago as 1871. The author was a distinguished 
scholar in the old Church of Scotland, famous for his controversy with 
Dr. Robert S. Candlish of the Free Church on the question of the precise 
nature of the sonship of believers. 

This book is valuable and useful because of its collation and its valuation 
of all the Biblical passages that deal with the Atonement, arranged under 
such headings as passages which speak of Christ dying for sinners, passages 
which speak of Christ as bearing our sins, passages which speak of Christ 
as made sin and made a curse for us, passages which ascribe to Christ 
justification and redemption, passages which speak of Christ as recon- 
ciling us to God, etc. As Dr. Crawford says in the Preface to the first 
edition, “‘ The Atonement is a pure matter of revelation,” and the contents 
of that revelation are very fully and very clearly set forth here. 

In some ways some may regard Denney’s Death of Christ and other 
books as having superseded this book, and yet it has a value of its own, 
especially in what Dr. Crawford writes in Part III, where he reviews various 
theories regarding the sufferings of Christ which have been proposed as 
substitutes for the catholic doctrine of the Atonement. Here he deals 
faithfully with Maurice, Robertson of Brighton, Bushnell and others. 

In the Appendix there are some useful notes, especially one on the 
preposition Utrép. 


Free Church Manse, ALEXANDER Ross. 
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Calvin’s Doctrine of the Word and Sacrament. By Ronald S. Wallace, 
M.A., B.Sc. (Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh and London. 1953. 
xii, 253 pp. 18s.) | 7 


This book is quite obviously the fruit of patient and thoughtful study 
of Calvin. Mr. Wallace has not only read his Calvin, but has lived with 
him as a familiar. His knowledge of the Opera Calvini is remarkably 
extensive and he ranges at large throughout the Institutes, Commentaries, 
Sermons and the shorter treatises, though it is the Commentaries that 
he chiefly draws on, believing that “* since Calvin is above all a Biblical 
scholar, his thought can very profitably be studied by reference to his 
Commentaries” (p. v). Even more remarkable is his grasp of the 
Reformer’s thought and the ease with which he moves within it. He has 
set out to give a thorough presentation of Calvin’s doctrine of the Word 
and sacraments, and British theologians should be grateful to him for the 
result. It is all to the good that voices from the past should break in upon 
our contemporary discussions, asking us questions that are unfashionable 
or unpalatable, drawing our attention to aspects that we overlook or too 
readily dismiss. Of course, it cannot rest there, and Mr. Wallace would 
no doubt be the first to wish for this presentation of Calvin’s theology 
not the polite acquiescence of youth for the opinions of age, but the sort 
of argument and inquiring disagreement that are fruitful in theological 
debate. But what is more, the strange conceptions of Calvin’s sacra- 
mental doctrine that have found credence in this country for too long can 
have no excuse for continued existence. I think particularly of the sort 
of interpretation of his eucharistic doctrine that spoiled Dix’s The Shape of 
the Liturgy. 

Mr. Wallace sets his subject within the framework of revelation— 
indeed, the first 80 pages are devoted to an examination of Calvin’s con- 
cept of revelation. This is thoroughly sound, for Calvin's doctrine of 
both the Word and the sacraments can only be regarded as a part of 
this wider doctrine. He does not merely make a place for the sacraments 
within his “ system ’”’; nor does he simply give them an important part 
in the economy of salvation. Rather, he sees the whole of God’s working 
towards man as sacramental. Gdd descends to man’s level, making use 
of something within the range of man’s experience as a vehicle of His 
revelation. The Word was made flesh; the Word is witnessed to by 
written or spoken human words: the Word is represented in human actions 
and by way of earthly properties. In the written and spoken words and 
in the actions and properties of baptism and the eucharist the Word made 
flesh is present, and in Him, God Himself. Through these words, actions 
and properties the Word made flesh makes Himself known to us and gives 
Himself to be. known by us. A theology which envisages such a mediated 
revelation and knowledge can only be called a sacramental theology. 

And undoubtedly, Calvin is a high sacramentalist. It is too often 
imagined by Roman and Anglo-Catholics that a doctrine of transub- 
stantiation or something near it ipso facto makes a theologian a high 
sacramentalist. This.is by no means the case. Calvin is a sacramentalist 
just because he will admit no possibility of a direct relationship with 
God, but only a mediated relationship. And so consistent is he that he is 
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able to give a balanced doctrine of the sacraments. Both Word and 
sacrament are sacramental, both pointing to and mediating the saving 
activity of God in the Word made flesh. The Church should be grateful 
to Calvin for the way he has exalted, not Word at the expense of sacra- 
ment or vice versa, but Word and sacrament as, strictly speaking, the 
two sides of the one work of God. It is very much to be hoped that 
Mr. Wallace’s book will be widely read and taken to heart. 


Boston, Lincs. TH. L. PARKER. 


The Manual of Olavus Petri, 1529. By Eric E. Yelverton, D.D. (Published 
for the Church Historical Society. S.P.C.K., London. 1953. xi, 
136 pp. 15s.) 


Olavus Petri, or Olaf Petersen, was the Reformer who gave Sweden her 
prayer book. This he did twenty years before the first English Book of 
Common Prayer with A Manual in Swedish, containing Baptism and other 
Services. Combining older material with his, own composition, he was 
successful in producing a liturgy that has lasted—though with considerable 
revision—for four hundred years. 

Dr. Yelverton, in this edition and translation of the Manual, has placed 
all who are interested in liturgy in his debt. I say all who are interested in 
liturgy and not merely liturgiologists, for a lady of my acquaintance who 
has no knowledge of liturgy apart from her familiarity with Church of 
England services, found this book vastly interesting. It ought, therefore, to 
serve a wider public than the professionals. But for them also this new 
translation will be very valuable. There is always a danger of a man like 
Petri being overlooked, partly because Swedish is not so well known in 
this country as French and German, and partly because he was not in the 
front rank of the Reformers. This would bea pity, for he left his mark on 
the Swedish Church through his Manual, and undoubtedly has something 
to say to the Church at large. The translation is exceptionally good— 
i.e. it is not in translator's English but reads well. The introduction, 
notes and appendices are scholarly and informative. And the format 
is of the sober high quality that is associated with Church Historical 
Society publications. 

Boston, Lincs. T. H. L. PARKER. 


The Parables of Jesus. By Joachim Jeremias, Professor in the University 
of Géttingen. Translated by S. H. Hooke, Emeritus Professor of 
Old Testament Studies in the University of London. (S.C.M. Press 
Ltd., 56 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 1954. 178 pp. 16s.) 

This is the translation of a work which has already been reviewed in 

THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY in the original German text ( Die Gleichnisse 

Jesu). It is good to be able to greet it in English dress, and a special word 

of appreciation is due to the excellence of the translation. Dr. Hooke has 

carried out his task so well that, while the finished product is completely 
faithful to the sense of the original, it reads like an English book. 
Professor Jeremias’s endeavour is to strip the Gospel parables of the 
incrustation of allegorical, hortatory and ecclesiastical interpretation which 
they have acquired, so as to get back to the intention of Jesus in each. 
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However carefully this is done, a certain subjective and speculative element 
must attach to the process. The dogma that these parables must not be 
interpreted allegorically is not more ancient than Jiilicher, and while 
Jiilicher’s pioneer work will never lose its value, it is unwarranted to 
conclude that Jesus at no time spoke in allegories. The parable of the 
Wicked Husbandmen, for example, carries its allegorical interpretation 
almost on the surface, and Professor Jeremias’s attempt to explain it 
otherwise is not convincing. 

Yet, in general, Jiilicher’s thesis, that each parable is told for the sake 
of pointing a single lesson, has proved its validity. But whereas Jiilicher 
thought that this single lesson could be enunciated as a general principle, 
Jeremias finds that the point in regularly one of particular, contemporary, 
eschatological application. In this he acknowledges his debt to C. H. 
Dodd, although instead of “ realized eschatology ’’ he prefers to think 

of an eschatology in process of realization (eine sich realisierende 
Eschatologie). 

In the exegesis of the separate parables Jeremias draws upon his un- 
commonly full and accurate knowledge of the conditions of Palestinian 
life in the time of Jesus. For this reason, many a preacher and teacher 
who is not specially interested in realized eschatology will find a wealth 
of illustration here for his practical exposition of the parables, while the 
scholar, with whatever reservations he reads the book, will acknowledge 
is as a study worthy to stand alongside Jiilicher and Dodd and representing 
in some important respects an advance on their positions. 

In note 52 on p. 60, the figure 88 is a misprint for 58. 

B. McL. 


New Testament Commentary. By William Hendriksen. Exposition of the 
Gospel according to John. Volumell. (Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids 6, Michigan. 1954. 507 pp. $6.50. Subscription rate 
$4.50.) 


This volume completes Dr. Hendriksen’s commentary on the Fourth 
Gospel, the first instalment of which we noticed in January, 1954. It 
contains Dr. Hendriksen’s own translation from the Greek, accompanied 
by detailed, verse-by-verse exposition from chap. vii. 1 to the end of the 
Gospel. The features which we applauded in the review of Volume I are 
present here again, and in the double volume we have a significant con- 
servative contribution to the mounting literature on this Gospel. 

In the whole field of New Testament exegesis, there is no task so de- 
manding and so revealing as the exegesis of St. John’s Gospel. Dr. 
Hendriksen has chosen to tackle the hardest part of his assignment at the 
outset, and the manner in which he has acquitted himself here gives good 
promise of a valuable series to come, as he goes on to expound the other 
books of the New Testament one by one. But plainly the workmanship 
displayed in these two volumes rests upon wide reading and long and 
careful thought not on this Gospel only but on the Bible as a whole. It is 
good, too, that he has devoted two volumes to John; he has thus allowed 
himself sufficient room to do justice to the Evangelist. 
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Textual problems are treated by Dr. Hendriksen with judicious detail, 
the evidence one way and another being set forth so that the reader may, 
if he will, form his own conclusions. The outstanding textual problem 
of the traditional text of John is, of course, the Pericope Adulterae (vii. 
53—-viii. 11); here the conclusion reached is that “ though it cannot now 
be proved that this story formed an integral part of the Fourth Gospel, 
neither is it possible to establish the opposite with any degree of finality ”’. 
As for xxi. 1-23, the view is expressed that these verses (and probably also 


i verse 24 in the name of the local elders, and again personally verse 25) 
‘were written by “ another leader at Ephesus (probably a disciple of John), 


under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and with the full approval of 
John”. It does not appear to be suggested, however, that this other 
leader also bore the name John. The witness of xix. 35 is the Evangelist 
himself, identified further with ** the disciple whom Jesus loved ” and with 
John the Zebedaean. 

Various chronological cruces are discussed. On xviii. 28 our author 
inclines to Dr. H. Mulder’s interpretation that the Sanhedrists in question 
had been so preoccupied with their hasty arrangements for the arrest of 
Jesus that they had no time to eat the passover meal on the Thursday 
evening (when Jesus and the Twelve ate it, according to the Synoptists), 
and so had to postpone it for twenty-four hours. But he agrees that this 
interpretation is not devoid of difficulties. In xix. 14 the sixth hour is 
reckoned as being 6 a.m., in accordance with “the Roman civil day 
time-computation ”. But did the Romans in fact reckon their hours from 
midnight ? 

Among many good things in this volume (too many to specify here) 

be mentioned the clear way in which Dr. Hendriksen brings out the 
ine points in Jesus’ disputations at Jerusalem (chapters vii-x), and 
the Progression of thought in the discourses and prayer in the upper room 
(chapters xiii-xvii). The synthetic summaries which follow the successive 
divisions of the commentary illustrate the author’s dominant devotional 
and parenetic interest; to him scholarly exegesis, while an indispensable 
means to his end, is only a means and not the end in itself! We thank 
him cordially for his work on John, and wish him well as he pursues his 
exacting (but rewarding) task of interpreting the remaining books of the 
New Testament. 


Interpreting Paul’s Gospel. By A. M. Hunter. (S.C.M. Press Ltd., 
56 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 1954. 144 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


When Professor Hunter (of the Chair of Biblical Criticism in Aberdeen 
University) received an invitation to deliver the James Sprunt Lectures 
for 1954 in Union Theological Seminary, Virginia, he chose Paul’s Gospel 
as his subject. Part I of the book before us (entitled “ The Gospel 
according to St. Paul”’) is an expansion, in five chapters, of the two 
introductory lectures in the series; Part II (entitled “* The Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Paul for To-day ”’”) contains the remaining five lectures. Part I 
endeavours to give an outline of Pdul’s theology, while Part II establishes 
its contemporary relevance. 


